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EDITORIAL 


A  Look  Ahead 


THE  first  month  of  the  year  in  a  brand  new  decade  is  surely  a  clean 
page  in  a  whole  new  book.  What  shall  we  write  in  the  new  volume? 
In  spite  of  the  oft-used  metaphor,  the  notion  that  history  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  new  beginnings,  and  that  we  are  free  to  make 
a  completely  fresh  start  periodically,  is  false.  We  can  move  forward 
only  from  where  we  are  now,  and  there  is  a  binding  continuity 
between  past  and  future  which  even  revolutions  do  not  obliterate, 
and  which  no  event  on  our  calendar  can  interrupt.  Failure  to  under- 
stand this  is  the  main  reason  for  the  notoriously  poor  record  and 
short  life  span  of  our  most  aml>itious  "New  Year's  resolutions." 

What  we  shall  write  in  the  book  of  the  seventies  can  only  be  a 
sequel  to  the  story  of  the  sixties.  A  review  of  some  of  the  chapters 
already  written  suggests  possible  story  lines  for  those  yet  to  be 
composed. 

In  the  sixties  we  became  aware  as  never  before  of  the  degradation 
of  the  environment  in  which  we  live.  The  book  Silent  Spring  focused 
attention  on  the  build-up  of  chemical  poisons  in  the  environment 
and  the  threat  posed  by  these  artificial  and  persistent  chemicals  to 
life  on  the  planet.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
and  water  j)olhition  became  publicly  recognized  during  the  sixties, 
and  the  problems  themselves  became  political  issues  of  real  con- 
sequence. 

A  growing  concern  for  preserving  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  whole  outdoor  environment  became  manifest  during  the  last 
decade,  and  with  this  concern  came  a  growing  demand  for  greater 
access  to  the  recreational  resources  which  the  outdoor  environment 
had  to  offer.  Preservation  of  and  access  to  open  spaces,  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  free  flowing  streams,  and  a  naturally  beautiful 
countryside   became  matters   of   great   moment. 

The  problems  were  not  solved,  nor  the  demands  met,  in  the 
sixties.  Those  chapters  are  yet  to  be  written.  But  .some  beginnings 
have  been  made,  and  the  shape  of  things  to  come  is  suggested  by 
those  beginnings. 

In  spite  of  its  protestations  that  the  dangers  of  environmental 
poisons  were  largely  figments  of  an  overactive  imagination,  industry 
has  engaged  in  a  frantic  search  for  less  harmful  alternatives,  and 
use  of  the  most  dangerous  and  persistent  poisons  is  being  curtailed. 

Stringent  water  quality  standards  were  adopted.  Results  of  the 
enforcement  of  these  standards  will  unfold  during  the  decade  of 
the  seventies.  An  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  was  established  to 
begin    regulating   the   discharge   of   wastes   into    the   atmosphere. 

A  comprehensive  Virginia  Outdoors  Plan  was  drawn  up,  and  a 
Commission  of  Outdoor  Recreation  established  to  supervise  its 
implementation. 

A  decade  ago  the  Game  Commission's  public  hunting  area  system 
was  in  its  infancy.  Today  there  are  21  such  areas  open  to  public 
hunting,  totaling  145,000  acres  and  providing  600,000  man-days  of 
outdoor  recreation.  The  Commission  also  increased  its  public  fishing 
lakes  to  19,  and  its  public  jjoat  landings  to  94,  and  these  facilities 
now  accommodate  200,500  lake  fishing  trips  and  282,000  boating 
trips   per   year. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  pages  from  the  book  of  the  sixties. 
Many  exciting  chapters  remain  to  be  written  in  the  seventies. — J.F.Mc. 


LETTERS 


Happy    Hunters 

FOUR  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to  hunt  the 
Highland  Wildlife  Management  Area  (Jack 
Mountain)  in  early  November.  Man,  is  that 
area  rough!  There  was  an  abundance  of 
squirrels.  I  counted  12  within  easy  gun  range, 
but  we  were  primarily  after  grouse.  We  raised 
18  grouse,  although  it  is  possible  four  of 
these  birds  were  counted  twice.  We  harvested, 
in  all,  four  grouse,  three  squirrels  and  two 
rabbits.  We  considered  this  a  good  hunt  for 
our  first  trip,  and  the  first  grouse  hunt  for 
three  of  us.  I  strongly  recommend  a  good  pair 
of  boots  with  good  gripping  soles  for  this 
kind  of  hunt.  Our  big  problem  was  sliding 
on  the  steep  slopes. 

Game  management  of  this  type  is  providing 
game  and  hunting  areas  for  us  city  dwellers. 
I  want  to  personally  say  "thanks"  for  this 
wonderful    work. 

Donald  Hutcheson 
Richmond 
This  letter  ivas  written  to  Supervising  Game 
Biologist  J.  /F.  Engle,  Jr.,  who  agrees  that 
Jack  Mountain  is  "a  very  rough  mountain 
but  probably  has  the  best  game  population 
in  the  area." — Ed. 

Rare   Bear   (Nof  Recommended) 

IN  the  December,  1969,  issue  of  Virginia 
W'ildlije  an  article  by  Marjorie  Masselin  de- 
scribes the  cooking  and  recommends  that  bear 
meat  be  prepared  and  eaten  "as  rare  as  you 
can  bring  yourself  to  eat  it." 

Next  to  swine,  wild  bears  are  the  largest 
reservoir  of  T richinella  spiralis.  Bear  meat 
thus  is  an  important  source  of  the  parasite 
producing  trichinosis  in  humans.  Most  of  the 
cases  of  this  disease  are  mild.  Fatalities  do 
occur,  particularly  when  the  parasite  reaches 
and  encysts  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  .  . 
Bear  meat  can  be  safely  eaten,  but  it  should 
be  given  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  pork. 

John    A.    Martin,    M.D. 

Roanoke 
Dr.  Martin  is  absolutely  correct.  Medical 
literature  establishes  the  bear  and  other  wild 
carnivorous  and  scavenging  species  as  carriers 
of  the  trichinosis  organizm.  So  DON'T  EAT 
RARE  BEAR!     £•(/. 

Shenandoah  Smallmouths 


ON  August  17,  1969,  we  made  a  trip  to  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River  and 
caught  over  100  bluegill  and  bass.  Eight  of 
the  bass  and  12  of  the  bluegill  were  brought 
home  as  you  can  see  in  the  picture.  We  caught 
them  from  8  in  the  morning  until  2  in  the 
afternoon.  This  was  a  very  good  day  for  the 
August  "dog  days."  The  following  people 
were  with  me:  Mr.  Charles  Higginbotham  and 
Mr.   Bob  Billet. 

Mack  R.  Woolard 
Springfield 


BEAR     JOHN 


By  ED  and  BECKY  JOHNSON 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia 


and 


^^T  HAD  just  reached  the  old  hound  and  started  to 
I  kneel  down  to  comfort  him  when  suddenly  I  realized 
that  the  limp  form  of  the  Sycamore  Bear  was  no 
longer  limp  at  all.  The  great  black  bulk  was  moving.  I 
sprang  up  and  leaped  down  the  narrow  rim  past  him  and 
ran  for  the  rifle.  But  even  before  I  reached  the  gun  and 
whirled,  that  strange  sixth  sense  that  a  hunter  develops  over 
the  years  told  me  that  the  bear  was  close  upon  me."  The  old 
man  was  gazing  intently  into  the  fire  as  he  talked ;  and  its 
flicker,  dancing  across  his  weathered  features,  cast  deep 
shadows  in  the  furrows  that  spoke  of  time  and  toil. 

"I'd  hunted  bear  nigh  onto  forty  years  then,"  he  con- 
tinued. "And  never  before  had  I  set  my  gun  down  so  soon 
after  a  kill.  Old  Tige  was  whimpering  something  terrible 
and  maybe  I  was  mostly  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  him.  Anyway 
the  Sycamore  came  to  life  so  suddenly  he  took  me  by  com- 
plete  surprise. 

"I  got  to  my  gun  alright,  but  as  I  turned  to  try  for  a 
hip  shot  he  caught  me  a  powerful  blow  on  the  left  shoulder 
and  sent  me  spinning  back  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  I  never 
had  a  chance  to  fire. 

"I  landed  about  twenty  feet  down  on  soft  earth  and  rolled 
another  twenty  into  the  cold,  boggy  murk  of  the  little 
water  hole  that  they  caUed  Black  Lake.  H  the  Sycamore  had 
followed  up  fast  I  wouldn't  had  a  chance.  But  he  paused 
a  moment  on  the  brink  then  began  to  slide  down  after  me. 

"I  clawed  the  old  40-60  out  of  the  mud,  but  it  wasn't  in 
shootin'  shape;  so  I  grabbed  the  knife  out  of  my  belt  just 
as  he  reached  me.  But  before  I  could  drive  it  home  I  was 
down  again  with  a  whopperin'  pile  of  bruin  beating  me 
into  the  mud.  And  it  had  begun  to  look  like  old  Bear  John 
had  at  last  latched  onto  too  much  bear." 

The  old  man  paused,  listening  intently  as  the  hound  pack 
cleared  the  valley  in  back  of  us  and  headed  up  a  long  back- 
bone of  ridges  that  stood  well  to  bring  the  chase  within 
shooting  distance  of  our  campflre.  Lem  Longer  grabbed  the 
jug  quick,  took  a  token  sip,  then  passed  it  to  Bear  John. 
He  took  a  long  swig  and  settled  down  to  his  story  again. 

There  were  five  of  us  about  the  fire  that  night.  Bear 
John  Benson  was  telling  the  story  that  we  had  tramped 
many  miles  of  trail  and  were  on  our  third  bear  hunt  to 
hear.  On  those  other  hunts  the  old  man  insisted  on  keeping 
up  with  the  dogs;  and  at  seventy,  he  could  come  nearer 
doing   it  than   any   man   we   had   ever  hunted   with. 

But  this  night  we  were  prepared.  The  day  before  we  had 
slipped  a  fin  to  Lem  Longer.  "Bring  along  a  jug  of  corn 
squeezins,"  we  said.  "It  may  help  limber  up  the  old  man's 
tongue."  So  shortly  after  the  fire  was  going  and  the  dogs 


singing  on  the  trail,  Lem  and  Lew  Wharton,  who  was  the 
fifth  member  of  the  party,  brought  out  the  jug. 

Two  stiff  snorts  and  Bear  John  began  to  talk.  His  mind 
flowed  swiftly  back  across  the  years  to  that  greatest  of  his 
hundreds  of  bear  hunts;  and,  even  though  the  pack  treed 
well  before  the  story  ended,  we  were  to  hear  that  night  the 
full  episode  of  Bear  John  Benson  and  the  Sycamore  Bear. 

The  Sycamore  Bear  had  come  to  light  some  four  years 
before  his  showdown  with  Bear  John.  But  apparently  he  had 
been  around  somewhere  for  quite  some  years  before  that. 
For  when  he  was  first  spotted  by  a  young  hunter  in  the 
back  country  of  Laurel  Creek  on  the  west  slopes  of  Flat 
Mountain   he  was  nothing  to   be  sneezed   at. 

The  kid's  hound  pack  had  found  the  bear  in  a  massive 
sycamore.  When  the  bear  peeped  out  of  the  hole  some  eight 
feet  up  the  trunk  his  ponderous  head  had  meant  nothing  to 
Les  Winke.  With  three  dogs  and  his  muzzle  loader  that  he 
had  charged  with  an  extra  helpin'  of  powder,  he  felt  secure. 
He  had  climbed  a  nearby  bush  and  dropped  a  home-made 
bomb  in  with  the  bear.  It  comprised  a  small  charge  of 
black  powder  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  newsprint,  and  with 
a  tightly  twisted  cigarette  paper  attached  as  a  fuse  and 
lighted  just  before  he  dropped  the  bomb  into  the  hole. 

Apparently  the  cigarette  paper  had  burned  faster  than 
planned.  Les  had  hardly  hit  the  ground  when  a  massive 
black  bear  came  out  of  the  portal  packing  a  singed  tail  and 
a  nasty  temper  fit.  He  sailed  into  the  middle  of  the  hounds 
and  by  now  he  had  begun  to  look  as  big  as  a  mountain 
to  the  kid. 

Within  seconds  two  of  the  hounds  lay  struggling  in  death 
throes  and  the  third,  with  his  side  ripped  from  stem  to 
stern,  had  headed  for  open  pasture.  Les  fired  point  blank, 
dropped  the  gun,  and  followed  post  haste  in  the  wake  of  the 
wounded  hound. 

The  bear,  stunned  momentarily,  had  not  charged.  In- 
stead he  had  turned  and  limped  into  the  vastness  of  the 
mountain  range  that  probed  out  and  away  to  the  north. 

For  a  spell  nothing  was  heard  of  the  big  bruin;  so  most 
folks  looked  upon  the  kid's  story  as  myth.  And  when  the 
Sycamore  Bear  came  back  to  his  old  haunts  a  year  later, 
he  had  already  become  legend.  But  suddenly  he  was  legend 
no  more.  And  after  heavy  livestock  and  hound-dog  losses, 
local  residents  finally  appealed  to  the  old  bear  hunter  and 
his  hound  Tige,  who  had  themselves  become  legend  long 
before  the  advent  of  the  Sycamore  Bear. 

Bear  John  demonstrated  some  reluctance  before  he  agreed 
to  leave  the  haunts  that  had  claimed  his  daily  attention 
since  first  he   could   remember,   and   lend   a   helping  hand. 
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But  actually,  he  admitted  later,  he  had  nurtured  a  desire 
to  be  at  the  Sycamore  for  those  full  four  years. 

With  Old  Tige  on  leash  the  pair  had  scouted  the  country 
for  two  weeks  before  they  were  ready  for  the  hunt.  In  that 
time  Bear  John  had  recorded  the  physical  features  and 
makeup  of  the  area  in  his  mind,  as  accurately  as  a  map- 
maker  might  have  on  paper.  And  then  the  bear  struck. 

Bear  John  was  two  days  getting  to  the  kill,  but  that 
mattered  litde  to  him.  Old  Tige  would  pick  up  and  follow 
a  two-day  trail  as  readily  as  most  hounds  would  a  fresh  one. 

Bear  John  and  Old  Tige  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  kill 
on  the  first  day  of  March.  On  his  back  the  man  had  a  pack 


bloodhound  ancestry,  but  mostly  he  was  just  hound.  Yet 
mother  nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  nose  like  a  myth, 
the  courage  of  a  lion,  and  the  good  common  sense  to  survive 
a  bear  fight.  He  was,  as  Bear  John  was  to  relate  many 
times,  that  great  that  comes  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

When  darkness  overcame  the  pair  they  built  a  fire,  ate 
and  bedded  down  on  a  mess  of  hemlock  boughs.  With  the 
first  light  of  dawn  they  were  off  again. 

With  no  apparent  thought  of  danger,  the  bear  had  wan- 
dered aimlessly  thru  back  timber,  bedded  down  for  many 
hours,  then  set  off  south  in  a  wide  swing  that  was  to  point 
the  pair   back  toward    Flat  Mountain   well  before   the   day 


the    Sycamore    Bear 


with  three  days'  rations  for  himself  and  the  dog.  He  carried 
his  40-60  buffalo  gun,  a  sheath  knife,  and  nothing  else. 

Although  the  imprints  that  Bear  John  found  in  the  March 
mud  were  impressive,  they  did  not  completely  prepare  him 
for  the  hulking  creature  that  was  to  challenge  him  at  the 
end  of  a  long  trail. 

He  kept  Old  Tige  on  leash  that  first  day.  He  wanted  to 
be  in  hearing  distance  when  the  old  hound  really  struck 
pay  dirt. 

For  more  than  eight  years  now  the  man  and  hound  had 
hunted  together  as  a  team.  Each  seemed  to  know  precisely 
what  the  other  would  do,  both  during  the  chase  and  at  the 
kill.  And  their  episodes  had  enchanted  hunters  for  miles 
about.  Once  they  really  set  seriously  about  the  task  of  taking 
a  bruin  the  critter  didn't  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  At 
least  not  until  the  Sycamore  Bear. 

Old   Tige  had   a   trace   of  plott   and   a   small   helping  of 


ended.  By  now  the  trail  was  hot  and  Old  Tige  fretted  to  be 
out  and  away,  but  Bear  John  tied  him  for  the  second  night. 

Early  on  the  third  of  March  it  began  to  snow;  lightly 
at  first,  but  enough  to  excite  Bear  John.  So,  well  before 
daybreak,  without  taking  time  to  eat,  he  and  Old  Tige  broke 
camp  and  were  off.  He  now  cut  the  hound  free.  He  was  off 
at  once  with  Bear  John  close  on  his  heels. 

Once  the  bear  realized  that  he  was  being  followed  he 
may  attempt  to  run  out  of  the  county,  or  again  he  may 
travel  in  a  great  circle.  Bear  John  climbed  to  a  high  knoll 
and  sat  down  to  listen  to  the  great  bass  voice  that  rang  like 
a  silvery  bell  in  the  cold  stillness  of  the  woodland.  No 
sweeter  music  could  mother  nature  send  up  to  the  ears  of 
this   dedicated   mountain   man. 

But  the  old  hunter  had  yet  to  realize  the  full  impish 
arrogance  of  the  black  brute  that  coursed  the  forest  aisles 
out  ahead  of  the  hound.  And  a  series  of  heartbreaks  were 
soon  to  begin  which  would  foster  regrets  that  Bear  John 
would  carry  to  his  grave. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Old  Tige  had  caught  the  bruin  and 
a  great  fight  resounded  throughout  the  forest.  Yet  before 
Bear  John  could  get  to  the  scene  the  Sycamore  Bear  had 
retreated.  Old  Tige  had  been  unable  to  hold  him  at  bay. 

Bear  John  determined  not  to  climb  again.  He  had  not 
expected  the  bear  to  come  to  blows  so  soon.  He  would  hold 
doggedly  to  the  trail  in  hopes  that  the  Sycamore  might  tree. 
Yet  even  as  he  hoped,  he  had  the  feeling  that  the  bear  was 
not   going  to   do  something  that  foolish   so   soon. 

Noon  came  and  by  now  the  bear  and  the  hound  had 
greatly  outdistanced  the  hunter.  The  snow  was  falling  faster, 
but  not  enough  yet  to  blot  out  the  trail.  And  then,  far  out 
and  away,  he  heard  the  singing  call  that  signaled  a  treed 
quarry. 

Bear  John  doubled  his  speed  and  in  about  two  hours  he 
slid  down  a  sheer  precipice  on  the  same  trail  used  by  the 
bear  and  dog.  Half  way  down  the  slide  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  bruin.  Its  massive  hulk  looked  as  big  as  a  horse  as  it  spat 
at  the  hound  from  atop  the  trunk  of  a  great  fallen  oak. 

By  now  Bear  John  had  so  much  speed  on  the  slide  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  stop.  And  by  the  time  he  reached 
bottom  the  Sycamore  had  leaped  from  the  tree,  fought 
briefly   with   the  hound,   and   fled. 

Murmuring  against  his  own  haste  and  stupidity.  Bear 
John  set  off  after  the  pair.  The  snow  increased  steadily, 
and  by  the  time  darkness  began  to  sift  down  over  the  winter 
world  Bear  John  had  begun  to  wonder  if  he  and  Old  Tige 
had  not  at  last  latched  onto  one  bear  that  stood  a  good 
chance,  with  more  snow,  of  shaking  them.  He  tried  to  call 

Continued  on   page  23) 
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Sleeper: 


UNDER  the  silent  white  blanket  of  snows  in  our  woods 
there  are  seven  sleepers— seven  furry  animals  that 
spend  the  cold  winter  months  curled  up  in  a  hollow 
tree,  log,  or  hole  in  the  ground.  These  winter  snoozers  are 
the  bear,  raccoon,  the  skunk,  the  woodchuck  or  groundhog, 
the  chipmunk,  the  bat,  and  the  jumping  mouse. 

We  commonly  speak  of  this  as  hibernation.  The  dictionary 
defines  hibernation  as  "passing  the  winter  in  a  torpid  or 
resting  state,"  and  its  purpose  is  to  avoid  cold  weather  and 
a  shortage   of  food. 

While  all  these  animals,  which  occur  throughout  most  of 
the  country,  sleep  through  the  bitter  cold  of  winters,  most 
move  about  during  occasional  warm  spells.  Only  a  few 
really  hibernate.  True  hibernation  involves  changes  in 
breathing,   heart   action,   and   temperature. 

Of  our  seven  sleepers,  only  the  groundhog,  the  chipmunk, 
the  bat,  and  the  jumping  mouse  actually  hibernate. 

Certain  body  changes  have  been  noted  in  all  of  the 
sleepers,  whether  they  truly  hibernate  or  not.  Most  obvious 
is  their  gorging  on  food  to  build  up  their  body  fat.  Fall  is 
the  time  of  plenty  in  the  woods,  and  the  sleepers  feed  con- 
stantly and  store  up  fat.  This  layer  of  fat  keeps  them  warm. 
A  popular  belief  is  that  this  fat  is  absorbed  into  the  body 
during  the  long  winter.  However,  studies  have  shown  that 
most  sleepers  weigh  only  slightly  less  in  the  spring  when 
they  wake.  The  stored  fat  is  apparently  used  to  sustain  the 
animal  in  the  early  spring  when  food  is  scarce.  The  heavy 
feeding  is  followed  by  fasting  for  a  short  time  to  clear  the 
body  of  waste  products  which  could  later  cause  poisoning. 
A  number  of  changes  in  body  chemistry  also  occur:  the 
adrenal  and  pituitary  glands  decrease  in  size,  and  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  insulin  in  the  blood. 

Of  greatest  significance  is  the  change  in  breathing,  pulse 
rate  and  temperature.  The  bear,  with  his  normally  slow 
pulse  and  rate  of  breathing,  experiences  a  drop  of  only  a 
few  degrees,  and  is  mostly  just  sleeping.  The  smaller  animals, 
with  their  normally  high  pulse  rate  and  temperature,  must 


The  groundhog  is  a  true  hibernator,  but  one  who  often  "turns  in" 
early  while  the  weather  is  warm  and  food  abundant  and  then  rouses 
In    late    winter    while    the    weather    is    foul    and    sleeping    ought    to    be 

at  its   best, 
slow   these   processes   much   more   drastically,    or   the   food 
reserves  will  not  last. 

Since  the  sleepers  are  usually  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  or  a 
well  insulated  nest,  the  surrounding  temperature  rarely 
drops  below  freezing.  When  this  happens,  however,  a  built- 
in  thermostat  in  the  animal  causes  him  to  start  breathing 
faster  and  shivering.  This  action  increases  his  body  tem- 
perature, keeping  it  about  37  or  38  degrees. 

Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  all  sleep  is  very 
similar  to  the  winter  snooze  of  our  sleepers.  When  we  doze 
off  at  night,  our  body  temperature  drops,  the  heartbeat 
slows  down,  and  the  rate  of  breathing  is  reduced.  This 
similarity  continues  when  you  note  that  we  wake  up  at  night 
if  we  get  too  cold  or  too  warm. 

Most  wild  sleepers  curl  up  in  a  ball  with  the  tail  covering 
the  head  and  eyes  tightly  closed.  When  in  full  hibernation, 
they  are  as  insensitive  and  motionless  as  a  dead  animal. 
While  no  one  knows  for  sure  how  a  wild  creature  wakes, 
captive  ones  have  shown  two  kinds  of  waking.  One  is  rapid, 
with  much  trembling  and  headshaking;   the  other  is  more 

(Continued  on  page  21) 


The    skunk    is    a    good    sleeper,    but    mild    winter    weather    brings    him    forth    in    search    of    food.    The    striped    chipmunk    is    a    true    hibernator    and    wl 

stay    in    his   den   about    13   weeks. 
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SQUIRREL    HUNTING    WEATHER 


By  JAMES   C.   PACK,   Bwlogist 
West    Virginia   Department  of  Natural  Resources 


OLD  "pros"  at  hunting  "grays"  generally  know  how  to 
predict  squirrel  activity,  and  they  hunt  accordingly. 
Several  studies,  which  may  prove  helpful  to  "be- 
ginner" squirrel  hunters,  have  been  made  of  the  relationship 
between  squirrel  activity  and  weather.  If  you  do  not  claim 
to  be  the  best  squirrel  hunter  in  your  area,  perhaps  this 
article   will   help   improve   your   skill. 

We  most  often  listen  to  weather  reports  to  hear  what  the 
temperature  will  be  and  what  the  chances  of  precipitation 
may  be.  Occasionally,  we  are  also  interested  in  cloud  cover, 
wind  speed,  and — in  winter — snowfall.  When  the  tempera- 
ture dips  to  freezing,  the  average  squirrel  hunter  prefers 
lo  lounge  in  front  of  the  fireplace  (or  congregate  inside  the 
local  grocery  store)  and  talk  about  hunting  rather  than 
actually  engage  in  a  hunt.  Unlike  man's,  gray  squirrel 
activity  or  daily  movements  are  not  substantially  affected 
by  low  temperatures.  One  experimenter  braved  all  weather 
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Squirrels   are   active  in   the  trees   in   snowy  weather,    but   apparently   do   not   enjoy   searching    for 
food   on   the  ground   in   the   snow   as   this   one   is  doing. 

for  a  period  of  several  months  under  a  temperature  range 
from  14° F.  to  83° F.  He  saw  an  average  of  almost  nine 
squirrels  per  hour  in  temperatures  less  than  33°F.  and  about 
six  per  hour  when  temperatures  were  above  50°F.  Tem- 
perature alone  had  no  significant  effect  on  whether  squirrels 
chose  to  remain   in   their  dens  or  venture   outside. 

Wind  is  the  most  significant  single  independent  weather 
factor  controlling  the  daytime  activity  of  gray  squirrels. 
When  the  wind  exceeds  8  mph — a  condition  where  limbs 
and  leaves  are  constantly  moving — squirrels  are  much  less 
active  than  on  quiet  days.  Neither  squirrel  nor  hunter  seems 
to  enjoy  windy  conditions.  The  hunter  does  not  enjoy  his 
hunt  during  windy  days  because  he  cannot  hear  the  squirrel 
rustling  in  leaves  or  feeding  on  nuts.  Maybe  a  squirrel  does 
not  enjoy  jumping  from  limb  to  limb  on  windy  days  when 


the  limb  he  jumps  toward  may  not  be  at  the  same  place 
when  he  lands  as  when  he  first  leaped!  An  observing  hunter 
may  note  that  during  strong  winds  squirrels  tend  to  stay  on 
the  leeward   (downwind)   side  of  trees,  or  on  the  ground. 

Many  hunters  do  not  enjoy  wet  feet  and,  therefore,  do 
not  attempt  to  hunt  squirrels  in  cold,  penetrating  rain.  Aside 
from  wet  feet,  it  is  distasteful  to  some  hunters  to  have  their 
new  $200  shotgun  saturated  with  water — especially  after 
one  has  spent  months  convincing  his  wife  how  much  he 
needed  the  gun.  Gray  squirrels  usually  scamper  to  their 
dens  during  heavy,  cold  rains;  but  activity  is  not  reduced 
during  light,  gentle  showers.  Neither  is  squirrel  activity 
affected   to  any   great   extent  by  cloud  cover. 

Light    snowfall    does   not    appreciably    affect    squirrel    ac- 
tivity. Oddly  enough,  sometimes  more  squirrels  are  observed 
during    snowy    weather    than    on    comparable    days    not    re- 
ceiving snow.   Apparently,   squirrels  do  not   mind   traveling 
through  treetops  to  get  food  several  feet 
al)ove  the  snow  cover,  but  they  do  not 
particularly  enjoy  searching  for  food  on 
the  ground  in  deep  snow.  In  other  words, 
if    food    is    not    conveniently    available, 
squirrels  are  not  active  in  the  snow  and 
prefer   to   remain   in   their   warm,   com- 
fortable dens. 

It  is  generally  true  that  squirrels  are 
most  active  in  the  early  morning  and 
late  afternoon.  Researchers  have  con- 
cluded that  there  are  two  activity  peaks 
— 10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  This  means 
more  squirrels  should  be  seen  at  these 
two  times  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  day.  Other  information  suggests 
that  noon  is  the  least  active  period 
during  most  of  the  year;  however,  as 
winter  months  approach,  more  squir- 
rels are  seen  between  noon  and  1 :00 
p.m.  and  this  is  the  only  daytime  peak 
during  this   time   of   the   year. 

In  summary:    (1)   Temperature  alone 
does    not    limit    gray    squirrel    activity; 
1 21     when    wind    conditions    exceed    8 
mph,    daily    movements   are  substantial- 
ly   reduced;     (3)     light    rains    do    not 
reduce    activity    but    heavy    downpours    do;     (4)     activity 
is   not   affected   by   cloud    cover;    (5)    deep   snow   probably 
reduces   the    number    of   squirrels    seen;     (6)     squirrels    are 
most  active  around   10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m.  in  the  fall, 
and  when  winter  arrives,  squirrels  are  most  active  at  mid- 
day.   Therefore,    on    very    windy    or    rainy    days,    hunters 
may   just  as  well   stay   at  home,  or   when  snow   exceeds  2 
inches,  a  hunter  would  probably  be  more  successful  hunting 
rabbits.    In    the   fall,    it    is   better   to   hunt    seriously    in    the 
morning,   relax  a  while  around   noon,  and  attempt  hunting 
again    in   the   afternoon.    If   you    hunt   squirrels   during  the 
winter  months,  you  will  probably  be  most  successful  during 
midday.  These  are  generalizations  and  exceptions  are  com- 
mon, but  were  it  not  for  unpredictable  Mother  Nature,  hunt- 
ing gray  squirrels  would  not  be  nearly  as  enjoyable  as  it  is. 
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Banding    nets,    propelled    either    by    cannons    or    rockets,    are    used    -for 

capture  of  geese,  and   to  a    lesser  extent  tor  ducks.  Nets   are  anchored 

and  piled  in  a  narrow  line  parallel  to  line  of  bait. 

WHEN  waterfowl  banding  was  first  begun  in  the 
United  States  it  was  done  principally  to  determine 
the  nesting  grounds,  wintering  grounds,  and  the 
flyways  for  each  species  of  waterfowl.  After  a  number  of 
years  these  goals  were  achieved.  Through  banding  it  was 
learned  that  the  United  States  is  divided  into  four  major 
flyways.  We  also  have  learned  that  there  is  a  slight  inter- 
change of  birds  between  flyways  from  year  to  year. 

If  we  have  achieved  our  initial  goals  from  banding,  why 
do  we  now  continue  to  band  more  birds  each  year?  The 
reason  is  that  after  a  number  of  years  of  careful  analysis 
of  band  returns,  many  other  very  important  benefits  from 
banding  become  apparent.  These  are:  (1)  determining  the 
distribution   of   the   harvest;    (2)    determining   the   rate   of 


When  rockets  are  fired  they  quickly  jerk  the  net  over  feeding  geese. 


harvest;  and  (3)  determining  the  rate  of  total  annual  mor- 
tality for  populations  of  waterfowl.  This  population  status 
information  along  with  other  data  collected  from  various 
surveys  is  used  annually  in  setting  seasons  and  bag  limits 
on  each  flyway.  Banding  data  are  the  best  and  often  the 
only  source  of  information  on  such  difficult-to-inventory 
species  as  the  wood  duck  and  the  black  duck. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  states  in 
each  flyway  have  annual  banding  projects.  In  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  there  are  two  projects:  Summer  Banding  and  Winter 
Banding. 

The  Summer  Banding  program  is  a  cooperative  program 
that  is  carried  out  in  northern  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Each 
state  in   the  Flyway  contributes  a   fixed  sum  of  money  to 


Left;  rockets,  attached  to  net  by  ropes  and  chain,  are  charged  with  propellant  and  set  for  electrical 
detonation.    Below:    Wary    Canada,    blue,    and    greater    snow    geese    nnove    up    on    the    bait    line. 
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Chaos    and    confusion    reign    as    net    drops    over    unsuspecting    birds. 
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Top:    Puffs  of   smoke  from    rocket   battery  firing   two   nets   together    away 

from   camera.    Below:    Birds   are   removed    from    nets    as   soon    as    possible 

to    prevent   muscle    paralysis.    The   crew,    left   to    right:    George   Charity, 

Clyde    Abernathy,    Clarence    Hardy,    and    "Kit"    ShafFer. 


be  used  in  Canada  to  supplement  the  programs  being  carried 
out  by  Canadian  and  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
personnel.  Virginia  participates  in  this  program. 

The  Winter  Banding  Program  is  carried  out  in  each  state 
during  the  fall  and  winter  of  each  year.  Each  state  has  a 
quota  on  each  species  of  waterfowl  assigned  to  that  state. 
These  quotas  are  divided  between  state  and  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  personnel. 

Virginia's  quotas  for  the  1969-70  banding  season  are  as 
follows:  500  black  ducks,  500  wood  ducks,  2,000  geese, 
500  mallard,  500  green-winged  teal,  500  blue-winged  teal, 
500  widgeon,  and  500  pintail,  plus  2,000  canvasback,  2,000 
redheads,  and  2,000  scaup  to  be  banded  on  the  Potomac 
River    in    cooperation    with    banders    in    Maryland.    It    is 


almost  impossible  to  reach  all  of  the  assigned  quotag.  This 
is  due  to  a  series  of  limiting  factors  such  as  shortage  of 
manpower  and  funds,  no  cooperation  from  the  birds,  lack 
of  birds,  or  a  combination  of  these  factors. 

In  Virginia  last  year  (1968-69)  state  and  federal  per- 
sonnel banded  a  total  of  5,857  waterfowl  (5,435  ducks  and 
422  geese).  This  does  not  include  the  Potomac  River  diving 
ducks  that  were  banded  in  Maryland  on  the  cooperative 
Potomac    River    project. 

PLEASE  RETURN  ALL  BANDS  FROM  BIRDS  YOU 
KILL  TO  THE  ADDRESS  LISTED  ON  THE  BAND.  WE 
NEED  THIS  INFORMATION  TO  MANAGE  YOUR  WILD- 
LIFE. 


Birds    quiet    down    quickly    after    first    commotion    subsides. 
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Birds    are    aged,    sexed,    banded    and    released.    Data    on    each    bird    is 

recorded    and    sent    to    Patuxent    Wildlife     Research    Center    in     Laurel, 

Maryland,    for    use    in    future    studies. 
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A    CALENDAR 


By  ROBERT  H.  GILES,  JR.,  PHD 

Associate  Professor 

J  PI  Department  uj  Forestry  and  Wildlife 


Blacksburg 


FOR    NATURE 


1 


iHINGS  are  earlier  this  year  than  last,"  Bill  agreed. 
Ned  looked  very  wise  and  he  continued  to  make 
observations  for  Bill  who  was  only  mildly  inter- 
ested. Bill  was  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  seasons, 
but  in  a  more  specific  way.  He  had  heard  his  grandparents 
fill  hours  of  evenings  with  rambling  conversations  about  the 
weather,  frosts,  planting  dates,  and  time  for  harvest.  As  a 
trained  naturalist  he  had  become  much  more  interested  in 
the  seasons  and  how  they  influenced  the  workings  of  nature. 
Bill  was  very  objectively  interested  in  the  seasons  and 
awned  to  himself  as  he  resisted  making  a  derogatory  com- 
•nent  about  Ned's  careless  observations  and  unsupported 
•omparisons   between   poorly   remembered   dates. 

Bill  had  followed  the  study  of  phenology  or,  as  Europeans 
'tailed  it,  phenomenology,  the  study  of  the  time  of  natural 
events  or  phenomena.  In  the  Old  World  hundreds  of  local 
clubs  now  study  and  report  on  phenology,  take  careful  rec- 
ords, and  work  at  this  nature  pursuit  as  diligently  as  bird 
watching  or  wild  flower  identification. 

Bill  had   become   interested    in   studying   phenology    in   a 


forest  so  that  he  could  compare  the  insect  populations  in  an 
area  between  years.  He  knew  it  would  be  silly  to  compare 
his  samples  from  May  1  for  both  years.  Insects  were  just 
too  responsive  to  plants  and  to  climate.  They  tend  to  hatch, 
lay  eggs,  or  begin  feeding  when  conditions  are  right — when 
there's  that  .special  combination  of  food,  moisture,  tempera- 
ture and  other  factors.  Conditions  don't  "get  right"  accord- 
ing to  the  calendar.  What  may  happen  on  May  1st  this  year 
may  happen  May  5th  next  year. 

His  friends  in  school  kidded  him  a  bit  but  he  persisted 
in  his  interest.  He  saw  that  his  numbers  and  field  records 
and  even  his  diagrams  (shown  here)  were  useful  for  several 
reasons  and  whenever  he  showed  them,  people  suggested  to 
him:  "Did  you  ever  think  of  using  this  information  this 
way  .  .  .  ?"  Usually  he  hadn't,  and  such  discoveries  were 
always  firing  his  interest. 

He  had  gone  on  several  waterfowl  nest  counting  expedi- 
tions and  had  learned  that  the  nature  of  the  next  sites 
selected  by  birds  as  well  as  the  birds  he  counted  should  be 
slightly  adjusted   to  account  for  differences  between  years. 


Figure    I.    Measurements    of    plant    parts    allow    precise    connparisons   to    be   made   in   the   differences  in   the   flow   of   the   seasons. 
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Figure    II.  When    natural   events  such   as   bud    brealcing,    flowering,   full    leaf    opening,    and    leaf    fall    are    observed    over    several    years,    it    is    easy    to 

tell  whether  a  season   is  really   late  or  early. 


His  data  had  been  used  by  wildlife  agencies  to  study  trends 
in  the  way  the  population  was  going.  Often  he  did  not  have 
such  comparative  data.  He  always  wanted  it,  vowed  he  would 
gather  it,  but  had  managed  to  get  only  a  few  measures  of 
between-year  differences. 

He  knew  the  success  of  early  squirrel  seasons  was  related 
to  leaves  on  trees  and  the  phenology  of  leaf  fall.  He  had  dis- 
cussed with  Ned  the  possibility  of  using  Nature  herself  to 
tell  us  when  to  do  certain  things,  like  open  or  close  a  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  season.  Bill  knew  that  phenology  could,  for 
example,  help  explain  some  of  the  apparent  ups  and  downs 
in  game  kill  recorded  in  the  state. 

He  had  advocated  that  the  effects  of  pesticide  applications 
not  be  compared  between  calendar  dates  but  between  phe- 
nology dates  and  that  calendars  could  be  developed  to 
show,  as  in  the  second  figure,  that  the  biological  events  of 
May  25  in  1962  were  equivalent  to  those  of  June  11,  1961, 
that  is,  the  1962  season  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  years. 

Phenology  had  been  a  part  of  Bill's  earlier  studies  and  he 
had  kept  it  as  a  great  field  sport  and  activity.  He  kept 
records  of  budding  dates,  leaf  fall,  flowering,  and  even 
measured  growth  length  on  several  backyard  plants.  He  got 


a  better  grasp  of  the  relation  of  environment  and  plants, 
learned  just  how  dependent  plants  are  on  seasonal  changes; 
tried  some  prediction,  even  played  a  personal  betting  game 
against  the  seasons  to  see  if  he  could  guess  when  flowering 
would  occur.  He  took  phenology  fairly  seriously,  even  en- 
joyed making  a  calendar  of  comparable  dates  between  years, 
and  felt  he  made  a  dent  in  the  massive  problems  that  beset 
biologists  and  natural  resource  managers  in  making  ac- 
curate predictions  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  He 
helped  explain  away  some  the  great  variability  that  was 
showing  up  in  the  data  and  therefore  was  able  to  increase 
the  biologists'  ability  to   make   predictions. 

Bill  respected  oldtimers'  opinions,  like  those  of  Ned's, 
but  he  had  gone  one  step  further.  He  was  having  fun  as  well 
as  gathering  information  about  the  environment  of  Virginia 
wildlife.  He  wanted  to  know  when  someone  claimed  "the 
season  is  earlier  this  year"  if,  in  fact,  it  was  earlier,  and 
secondly  by  how  much.  Not  only  did  his  investigations 
answer  such  questions,  but  he  became  a  better  naturalist 
and  felt  that  he  was  contributing  in  his  own  little  way  to 
a   better   environment. 
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Wayne  Marshall,  game  warden  assigned  to  Wise 
County  for  the  past  four  years,  received  the  Virginia 
Warden  of  fbe  Year  award  at  the  Southeastern  Asso- 
ciation of  Game  and  Fish  CjDmmissioners  meeting  in 
Mobile,  Alabama.  The  nomination  for  the  award  was 
based  upon  the  all-around  job  Marshall  has  done  as 
an  enforcement  officer.  A  native  of  Scott  County,  Mar- 
shall lives  In  Wise  with  his  wife,  the  former  Emma 
Ruth  Meade  of  Castlewood,  his  son,  Jimmy,  12,  and 
daughter,    Janet,    9. 


35  YEAR  CAREER  ENDS 


Jafftes  A.  '"Springy"  Saunders  (center), 
who  some  say  spent  as  much  time  pro- 
tecting sportsmen  as  he  did  protecting 
wildlife,  retired  recently  after  a  career 
of  over  35  years.  He  was  first  appointed 
a  Back  Bay  special  game  warden  in  1934. 
Known  for  his  many  rescue  operations, 
in  recent  years  he  has  operated  the 
communications  station  at  the  Back  Bay 
warden  headquarters.  "I  never  left  head- 
quarters until  everyone  was  back," 
Springy  said.  "If  there  was  a  car  left  on 
the  lot,  I  found  out  whose  it  was,  and 
went  after  them.  That  was  part  of  my 
job."  Supervising  Warden  W.  S.  Roun- 
tree  (left)  and  Area  Patrol  Leader  E.  E. 
Walters  admire  his  plaque  and  certificates. 
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through  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Virginia  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development,  Division  of  Parks,  the  use  of  four  shore  blinds  on  the  east 
side  of  Back  Bay  in  time  to  offer  some  shooting  during  the  current  waterfowl  season. 
The  blinds  are  located  on  lands  being  acquired  for  the  new  False  Cape  State  Park  and  lie 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Back  Bay  Wildlife  Refuge  at  a  point  called  Barbour'  s 
Hill.  The  new  shooting  facilities  are  managed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Game 
Commission's  Trojan  Waterfowl  Management  Area  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  where 
blinds  rent  for  $3  per  day  and  hunters  must  furnish  their  own  decoys.  All  12  of  the 
Trojan  blinds  can  be  reached  only  by  boat  (not  furnished)  ,  but  the  new  blinds  at 
Barbour'  s  Hill  can  be  reached  by  land  although  a  4  wheel  drive  vehicle  is  required  to 
negotiate  the  soft  marshes. 
Blind  reservations  must  be  made  at  Trojan  Area  headquarters.  Only  two  hunters  are  permitted  per 
blind  in  the  new  area.  Hip  boots  are  required  to  place  decoys  and  to  retrieve  birds. 
Hunters  must  check  in  and  out  at  a  check  station  set  up  at  Barbour's  Hill,  some  Smiles 
south  of  Sandbridge  on  the  beach.  Hunters  are  allowed  no  more  than  two  trips  on  the 
area  during  any  one  season. 

COHOS  STOCKED  IN  SMITH  MOUNTAIN-PHILPOTT.  Some  7400  coho  salmon  were  stocked  in  Smith 
Mountain  and  Philpott  Reservoirs  late  last  fall.  The  8"  to  10"  salmon  were  hatched 
from  eggs  obtained  from  Oregon  and  held  at  the  Commission' s  Marion  Hatchery.  They 
were  released  slightly  above  the  lakes  in  tributory  streams  in  the  hope  that  exposure 
to  these  waters  would  program  the  fishes'  homing  instincts  so  they  will  return  to 
these  streams  to  spawn  in  the  fall  of  1970. 

This  long  period  in  the  artificial  environment  of  the  hatchery  may  have  set  the  fish  back  in 
their  normal  development,  but  a  tremendously  higher  percentage  at  this  size  should 
survive  in  the  new,  wild  environment  than  if  the  fish  were  released  as  fry  or 
f  ingerlings.  Food  in  the  form  of  threadf  in  shad  and  alewives  is  reported  abundant  at 
Smith  Mountain  while  native  minnows  and  introduced  alewives  are  in  fair  supply  at 
Philpott .  The  stocking  was  delayed  until  the  water  temperatures  in  the  lakes  reached 
50°,  the  optimum  for  survival  of  cold  water  species.  The  fish  will  be  able  to  forage 
throughout  the  lakes  during  the  winter  and  spring  until  about  June  when  warming  of 
surface  waters  will  force  them  to  the  depths. 

The  spawning  urge  would  be  expected  to  bring  these  fish  back  to  tributary  streams  in  the  late 

fall  of  1970.  The  long  confinement  in  the  hatchery  may  have  slowed  sexual  development, 
in  which  case  some  of  the  fish  might  not  return  until  1971.  Judging  by  the  limited 
experiences  of  other  states  under  similar  circumstances,  biologists  expect  a  small 
run  of  12-18  inch  fish  in  1970.  If  the  fish  do  not  acclimate  themselves  to  the  stream 
where  they  were  stocked,  the  run  might  be  scattered  among  so  many  tributaries  as  to 
go  unnoticed.  As  do  all  Pacific  salmon,  the  cohos  will  all  die  after  spawning.  They 
are  not  expected  to  spawn  successfully  in  any  of  the  tributary  streams  of  either  lake. 

FIRST  VIRGINIA  BOAT  RAMP  ACQUIRED  ON  POTOMAC.  The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  has  accepted  title  to  a  2-acre  tract  at  the  Point  of  Rocks  Bridge  where 
Route  15  crosses  the  Potomac  River  upon  which  it  plans  to  construct  a  parking  area  and 
small  boat  launching  ramp  as  soon  as  funds  are  available.  This  will  be  the  first 
public  launching  ramp  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  but  boaters  will  need  a 
Maryland  license  to  fish  while  afloat  in  the  river. 

A  reciprocal  licensing  agreement  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  on  the  Potomac  is  being 

studied.  At  present,  Virginians  may  fish  only  from  the  Virginia  shore  with  a  Virginia 
fishing  license.  The  river  is  quite  shallow  at  this  site  and  the  new  ramp  will  be 
intended  to  serve  fishermen  with  light  boats  and  canoes. 
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By  RALPH  JORDAN  CLIFFORD 


^^TTOW  do  you  like  'em  'Curly'?"  asked  my  friend, 
I  I  Bill  "Monkey"  Renche,  grinning  widely,  and 
pointing  an  index  finger  at  his  gleaming  new  set 
of  false  teeth.  Startled  somewhat,  I  made  an  inspection :  the 
dentures  seemed  awfully  big  and  bright  to  me.  "Fine  set  of 
chinaware  you've  got  there,"  I  replied  condescendingly.  (I 
still  have  all  my  teeth,  tho  my  hair  left  home  long  ago.)  "But 
don't  let  Old  Bonehead  see  them,  or  he  may  want  'em  for 
his  very  own!"  I  thought  this  crack  was  funny,  for  recently 
Bill  had  taken  Old  B.,  his  veteran  "Mountain  Cooner,"  to 
the  dog  and  cat  hospital  for  the  extraction  of  several  bad 
teeth.  Since  neither  the  dog  or  Bill  had  been  able  to  eat 
solid  food  for  weeks,  without  howling,  I  was  pleased  with 
developments,  for  coon  hunting  season  was  getting  close, 
and  I'd  been  worrying  whether  either  of  them  would  have 
the  strength  to  stand  the  rigors  of  a  himt. 

"Monkey"  Renche  and  I  have  been  friends  since  boy- 
hood, and  held  our  first  single  barrels  at  age  ten.  He's  the 
nervous,  "ball  of  fire"  type,  and  for  thirty  years  has  been 
claiming  "failing  health."  Lifelong  vocation  of  plumbing  has 
given  him  a  blast  furnace  temper,  which  everybody  in  our 
small  town  overlooks  because  of  his  big  heart. 

Old  Bonehead — "Boney"  for  short — so  named  because  as 
a  pup  he  always  fuddled  up  everything,  is  now  creaking  a 
bit  with  age,  but  still  the  best  dog  I  ever  saw,  and  near- 
human  in  intelligence.  In  his  own  way,  he  hunts  anything 
we  are  after,  day  or  night,  sometimes  with  uneventful 
success,  but  quite  often  with  exciting  or  humorous  byplays 
because  of  his  eccentricities.  For  many  years  we  have 
followed  his  enthralling,  far-ringing  trail  voice  thru  the 
lonely  woods  at  night,  when  coon  hunting.  It  is  then  that  the 
world  and  all  its  tensions  are  momentarily  remote,  and 
my  heart  lifts  with  appreciation  and  pleasure,  as  always. 

Being  a  trifle  infirm  myself,  with  a  trick  knee  and  oc- 
casional attacks  of  gout.  Bill  Renche  and  I  have  to  check 
on  one  another's  physical  condition  before  venturing  on  our 
various  outdoor  jaunts.  But  old  Bonehead  is  always  ready, 
knocking  over  everything  in  sight  like  an  anxious  puppy 
when  he  sees  guns,  boots,  hunting  coats,  or  what  have  you, 
in  hand.  Taken  together,  I  must  admit  that  we  make  a  trio 
of   odd    characters:    Bill    won't    hunt    behind    anyone    else's 


dogs,  under  any  circumstances;  "Boney"  absolutely  refuses 
to  associate  with  other  dogs,  or  humans  (except  Bill  and 
me),  when  hunting:  and  I'm  noted  for  neglecting  my  garage 
business,  and  important  customers,  just  when  needed  the 
most,  which  seems  to  be  during  hunting  season. 

After  an  early  freeze-up.  the  weather  turned  mild,  and  on 
opening  night  a  light  drizzle  was  falling.  As  arranged,  I 
picked  up  Bill  and  "Boney."  and  we  drove  toward  Steward's 
Mill,  our  usual  starting  point  on  the  edge  of  town.  Bill 
was  very  talkative,  complaining  about  his  "bad  back"  in 
such  damp  weather;  about  his  new  teeth,  which  he  couldn't 
get  used  to;  how  Mable's  mother  was  sarcastically  flapping 
at  him  about  them,  and  so  on.  He  was  .sour,  but  I  couldn't 
help  laughing,  for  his  voice  surely  sounded  diff"erent  and  the 
ivories  would  go  clickety-dickety.  clackity-clackity  every  so 
often.  This  was  of  great  interest  to  "Boney,"  where  his  sixty 
pounds  reposed  between  us  (he  can't  be  forced  into  the 
back  seat),  and  had  he  been  human,  I'd  have  said  he 
literally  hung  on  Bill's  every  word.  When  I  asked  mildly 
why  he  didn't  carry  the  choppers  in  his  pocket,  and  use  them 
only  when  eating,  it  was  too  much,  and  Bill  suddenly 
roared:  "These  infernal  teeth  cost  a  fortune,  'Curly,'  and 
I've  got  to  wear  'em  all  the  time  to  get  my  money's  worth! 
Besides,  they  make  me  look  much  younger!"  Poor  Bill 
shouldn't  have  yelled  so,  for  the  dentures  popped  all  the 
way  out  and  lit  on  the  car  floor.  Old  B.  had  a  fit,  doing  his 
best  to  beat  his  master  to  retrieving  the  teeth,  but  there 
just  wasn't  room  enough  for  him  to  maneuver.  I  stopped 
the  car  under  a  streetlight,  and  watched  Bill  wipe  the 
shining  plates  on  his  handkerchief  and  self-consciously  re- 
place them.  And  1  couldn't  resist  advising  him  to  carry 
some  Palmer's  Glue,  but  he  didn't  blow  up  again. 

After  parking,  we  started  up  the  creek's  west  bank,  toward 
the  Old  House,  wearing  hip  boots,  carrying  walking  sticks, 
.22  pistols,  flashlights,  a  thermos  of  coffee,  some  sandwiches 
and  a  big  chunk  of  cooked  corn  beef  for  "Boney,"  etc.  For 
a  few  minutes  the  dog  stayed  solicitously  close  to  Bill,  wag- 
ging his  tail  and  whining  kind  of  eager-like;  it  was  evident 
that  he  wasn't  forgetting  about  the  store  teeth.  Bill  was 
annoyed,  but  had  to  laugh  when  I  said.  "Come  on  'Boney,' 
hunt  'em  up!  Tho.se  clickers  won't  fit  you!"  A  bit  regretfully, 
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1  thought,  the  old  hound  let  go  a  couple  of  yowls  and  got 
down  to  business,  ranging  around  us  with  occasional  bays  of 
hopeful  delight  in  his  job,  as  was  his  way. 

It  was  a  fine  night  for  raccoons  to  run,  tho  a  little  warm 
for  us.  The  rain  had  stopped,  and  the  moon  was  breaking  thru 
clouds  overhead.  We  went  all  the  way  to  The  Old  House, 
with  the  only  action  being  Old  15. "s  treeing  of  a  woods  cat 
(house  cat  gone  wild)  in  a  low  thorn-apple.  .Since  these 
renegade  cats  kill  ten  times  the  young  game  any  natural 
predator  will,  we  always  put  them  out  of  business  on  sight. 
This  one  was  unbelievably  big  and  fierce,  and  I'd  seen  his 
tracks  many  times,  with  the  imprint  of  only  two  toes  on  one 
front  foot,  probably  due  to  a  trap.  "Boney''  deserved  applause 
for  running  this  scourge  down,  since  his  interest  in  cats 
and  opossums  is  quite  mild. 

After  our  lunch,  and  a  smoke,  we  crossed  the  creek,  to 
follow  the  valley's  eastern  hills  back  toward  the  car.  Pausing 
to  rest  and  reminisce  now  and  then,  we  gave  Old  B.  plenty 
of  time  to  work,  but  there  was  nothing  doing.  Just  as  we 
were  agreeing  to  call  it  a  night,  and  only  about  a  half-mile 
from  the  Mill.  "Boney 's"  deep,  bugle  trail  cry  shattered  the 
quiet,  and  we  knew  it  was  a  raccoon  because  the  dog  never 
gives  such  voice  on  anything  else.  He  was  nearby,  where  a 
few  giant  white  oaks,  beeches  and  maples  tower  over  a  thick 
growth  of  young  trees  and  brush.  Forgetting  about  being 
plumb  tuckered  out,  we  hustled  into  the  thicket,  shouting 
enthusiastic  encouragement  to  Old  B.  (he  likes  to  know 
where  we  are  at  such  times).  In  the  now  brightly  moon-lit 
night  the  dog  was  frantically  bawling  treed  under  a  mighty 
beech,  in  which  we  knew  raccoons  had  been  denning  off  and 
on  for  years.  There  was  a  big  hole  about  fifty  feet  up,  just 
above  the  stub  of  a  broken  limb.  Playing  our  flashlights 
over  the  tree,  we  were  in  time  to  see  not  one,  but  three 
coons  (most  unusual  in  our  territory),  all  trying  to  enter 
the  den  at  the  same  time.  Much  quicker  than  I  can  tell  it, 
two  of  them  made  it,  leaving  the  third  hissing  and  clawing 
at  the  entrance.  Either  his  relatives  wouldn't  let  him  in,  or 
there  wasn't  room  enough — a  lucky  break  for  us. 

I  held  the  five-cell  flashlight  steady  on  Mr.  Ringtail,  and 
Bill,  who  is  a  lot  better  shot  than  I  with  a  .22.  hit  it  on  his 
third  try.  In  a  few  seconds,  it  fell  instead  of  to  the  ground, 
into  the  crotch  of  a  young  two-trunked  red  oak  about  twenty 
feet  over  our  heads.  It  was  still  kicking  a  little,  and  became 
firmly   wedged. 

For  a  long  time,  when  faced  with  a  troublesome  chore, 
we  have  tossed  a  coin  to  decide  who  would  be  stuck  with  it. 
I  was  worrying  about  my  knee,  in  case  I  should  lose,  when 
Bill,  who  was  sizing  up  the  oak.  said  magnanimously,  "You 
can't  climb  this  tret'  with  that  game  leg  of  yours,  so  it's 
no  toss — III  do  it.  Come  give  me  a  boost —  I  can  reach  that 
first  limb  by  standing  on  your  shoulders." 

Of  course,  I  was  relieved,  and  expressed  thanks  by  saying 
that  "I'd  owe  him  one,"  and  Bill  was  soon  working  his  way 
up  the  tree.  Upon  reaching  the  coon,  and  making  certain  it 
was  dead,  he  pulled  it  from  the  crotch,  and  called  elatedly: 
"It's  a  nice  young  one ;  we'll  freeze  him  up  for  our  next 
club  supper."  After  looking  to  see  where  "Boney"  was,  he 
tossed  the  coon,  letting  go  a  little  joyful  whoop  as  he  did  so. 
A  mistake,  for  both  plates  flew  from  his  mouth,  and  glinting 
in  the  moonlight  on  the  way,  hit  the  ground  a  few  feet 
from   me. 

Old  Bonehead,  at  least  fifteen  feet  away,  saw  them,  too! 
Instead  of  nuzzling  the  defunct  raccoon,  and  frisking  around 
excitedly,  as  he'd  always  done,  he  ran  for  the  choppers, 
barking    and    wagging    his    tail    furiously.    Grabbing    what 


turned  out  to  be  the  uppers,  he  took  off  like  a  scared  rabbit, 
with  BiU's  teeth  sticking  out  of  his  mouth  a  couple  of  inches 
ahead   of  his  nose. 

This  all  happened  so  fast;  naturally  I  was  too  surprised 
and  astonished  to  move,  but  poor  Bill's  temjierature  had 
passed  its  boiling  point  again.  "What  the  (unprintable)  is 
the  matter  with  you,  '(^urly,'  you  decrepit  jackass!"  he 
shouted  wildly.  "Your  feet  buried  in  cement?  Why'd  you  let 
'Boney'  run  off  with  my  teeth,  you — (again  unprintable)." 
I  turned  my  fact-  in  the  shadows  so  he  wouldn't  see  me 
laughing,  for  his  voice  sounded  funnier  than  ever,  probably 
because  I'd  gotten  used  to  it  with  the  store  ivories  in  place. 

Bill's  anger  and  my  humor  soon  changed  to  worry,  as  we 
searched  all  around,  and  kept  calling,  but  couldn't  find 
"Boney,"  or,  of  cour.se,  the  teeth.  The  dog  had  never  before 
run  away,  even  when  a  pup,  and  our  anxiety  was  under- 
standable, for  he  had  long  since  become  a  loved  pet  and 
companion  to  us  and  our  wives,  too.  Finally,  too  tired  to 
look  further,  or  even  to  talk,  we  made  for  the  car. 

Nearing  if,  we  were  most  happy — and  sort  of  angrily 
relieved,  too — to  find  Old  Bonehead  stretched  out  in  the 
grass,  snoring  loud  and  deep,  with  Bill's  upper  plate,  now 
pretty  cruddy  and  witliout  its  former  shine,  resting  a  few 
inches  from  his  nose.  The  old  dog  came  to.  beating  the 
ground  with  his  tail  in  apology  for  all  the  trouble,  and  made 
no  effort  to  jump  for  the  teeth  as  Bill  picked  them  up. 

Surprisingly,  the  falsies  weren't  damaged  much,  as  Bill 
found  out  when  he  had  them  checkeil  and  refitted  the  next 
day.  Since,  we  have  laughed  a  lot  over  the  incident,  and  so 
have  our  men's  club  members,  as  I  couldn't  resist  telling  it. 
We've  all  done  considerable  guessing  about  Old  B.'s  reason- 
ing. Some  think  he  was  worried  about  his  master's  changed 
voice  and  the  clicking,  while  others  believe  that  he  was 
simply  fascinated,  and,  in  a  capricious  mood,  thought  to 
have  some  fun.  But  I'm  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  the 
idea  that  he  could  use  BilFs  new  teeth  in  place  of  those  he'd 
lost,  and  wanted  to  give  it  a  try.  This  explains  why  he  ran 
off.  Probably  by  the  time  he  discovered  that  the  choppers 
were  of  no  value  he  was  too  tired  and  disgusted  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  wait  for  us  at  the  car. 

At  any  rate,  he  no  longer  has  any  interest  in  Bill's  plates, 
and  merely  looks  rather  sadly  at  my  friend  when  he  talks 
and  the  teeth  clatter  occasionally. 
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Ramhlings 

of  a  Trapper 


By   JIM   BOLDRIDGE 
Disputanta 


WHEN  I  was  a  schoolboy,  many  of  us  did  some  trap- 
ping. Many  of  the  others  hounded  us,  stealing  our 
traps  and  game.  Our  methods  were  crude,  but  in 
the  aggregate  we  caught  a  lot  of  fur.  Prices  were  good 
then — about  three  dollars  for  an  average  skunk  or  muskrat, 
and  a  rare  mink  might  bring  twenty.  Quite  naturally,  fur- 
bearer  populations  were  kept  in  check  and  they  seldom 
caused  much  of  a  problem.  When  the  fur  market  flopped, 
most  trappers  quit  and  so  did  many  of  the  trap  makers.  As 
a  result  fur  animals  have  increased  greatly,  often  to  such  a 
degree  that  diseases  such  as  rabies  have  become  epidemic 
periodically  and  decimated  them.  Nature's  methods  of  re- 
moving surpluses  are  no  less  harsh  than  those  of  the 
trapper,  but  once  brought  into  play  they  are  sometimes 
more  thorough  and  efficient. 

Today  there  are  still  only  three  ways  to  get  rid  of  un- 
wanted animals.  Poison  is  generally  too  dangerous  and 
unselective,  and  illegal  besides.  Hunting  is  not  productive 
enough  for  the  time  expended  to  be  be  effective  in  removing 
significant  numbers  of  surplus  furbearing  animals.  That 
leaves  traps.  And  there  is  nothing  about  trapping  the  com- 
mon furbearers  that  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  average 
person  who  is  oriented  toward  outdoor  pursuits.  Even  foxes 
are  not  really  hard  to  catch;  they  just  require  a  bit  of 
extra  care  and  attention  to  detail. 

Anyone  interested  in  trapping  as  a  beginner  should  get 
a  newsstand  copy  of  Fur-Fish-Game.  In  it  he  will  find  the 
addresses  of  supply  dealers,  lists  of  available  publications 
and  articles  pertaining  to  trapping.  Also  write  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  ask  for  "Trapping  Tips  for  Young  Trappers," 
free  for  the  asking.  If  there  is  a  competent  trapper  in  your 
locality,  by  all  means  contact  him.  Good  printed  methods 
are  fine,  but  each  region  has  its  own  peculiarities  and  a 
good  local  trappt^r  will  know  about  these. 

Tools  and  equipment  are  simple  and  few  for  a  minimum 
outfit.  A  pair  of  pliers,  a  garden  trowel,  a  hatchet,  some 
wire,  some  bait,  some  sort  of  c'ontainer  for  carrying,  and 
a  few  traps  will  get  you  started.  Three  :^110  Conibears  and 
six  of  the  :^1  longspring  traps  with  guard  as  made  for 
muskrats  will  catch  and  hold  anything  from  Norway  rats 
through  coons  and  groundhogs.  If  you  must  get  after  foxes 
right  away,  add  a  half  dozen   ^2's  and  a  sifter. 

As  for  methods,  the  suggested  publications  cover  the  field 
very  well  except  for  selective  trapping.  That  is  where  we 
are  after  one  animal  and  wish  to  avoid  another.  Obviously 
this  is  quite  important  in  our  state.  The  wea.sel  box  is  a 
good  example  of  this;  the  mound  set  for  fox  is  another. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  good  man  can  avoid  most  small  beaver 


and  catch  mostly  large  ones.  I  have  worked  out  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  dirt  hole  set  that  actually  will  miss  dogs  and 
grab  foxes  right  along. 

Meat  bait  should  be  covered  to  keep  birds  away  and  it 
should  be  secured  to  a  stick,  cut  up  and  scattered,  or  placed 
in  a  hole.  Do  not  hang  it  from  a  string.  The  object  of  using 
bait  is  to  attract  an  animal,  not  to  feed  him.  Experts  do  not 
use  bait  very  much,  depending  largely  on  scent  and  blind 

sets,  but  I  have  caught  otter,  mink  and  fox  on  bait  alone 

not  to  mention  less  wary  animals.  Bait  has  a  real  ad- 
vantage for  a  beginner  in  that  it  is  readily  obtainable. 
Generally  it  is  better  when  tainted.  Offal  from  fish  or 
poultry  are  fine  and  so  are  road-killed  rabbits.  If  nothing 
else  is  at  hand,  try  a  can  of  fish-based  cat  food.  For  musk- 
rats,  carrots,  apples  and  such  will  produce. 

The  fastening  of  traps  is  quite  important  and  often 
neglected.  It  is  preferable  to  kill  an  animal  when  possible. 
All  water  sets  should  be  rigged  so  that  a  caught  animal 
cannot  get  the  trap  out  of  the  water.  It  is  best  to  avoid 
dry  sets  for  coon,  mink  and  muskrats.  In  no  case  should 
sets  for  these  animals  be  fastened  solidly  if  on  dry  land. 
Use  a  light  brush  or  sound  stick  that  can  be  dragged  about. 
Staking  fox  traps  is  fine,  but  if  you  get  a  coon  the  set  will 
be  a  mess  and  the  coon  will  likely  be  gone  when  you  get 
there.  It  is  seldom  much  of  a  problem  to  find  a  catch  on  a 
drag,  but  if  it  takes  too  much  time  get  a  dog  to  take 
you  to  the  animal.  Use  of  steel  grapples  is  questionable  in 
this  case  as  they  can  be  taken  right  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground,   or  in   a   tree. 

There  is  a  lot  of  bunk  attached  to  the  "human  scent" 
business,'  not  that  it  is  not  a  problem  at  all.  All  traps  should 
be  colored,  of  course,  as  it  makes  them  much  easier  to  con- 
ceal. Traps,  especially  small  ones,  should  have  a  minimum 
of  covering  for  mechanical  reasons.  Water  sets  give  off  no 
scent  at  all  and  earth  is  a  very  good  deodorant  too.  When 
dealing  with  foxes,  by  all  means  be  as  careful  as  you  can 
in  all  respects.  You  will  not  scare  a  fox  by  using  too  much 
caution!  With  the  other  animals  the  visual  angle  seems  more 
important,  perhaps  because  mink  and  otter  are  caught  in 
water  sets  mostly.  That  means  leave  no  tracks,  chips, 
freshly  cut  sticks,  tobacco  or  any  other  sign  of  man. 

The  small  Conibear  is  the  greatest  thing  I  have  yet  seen 
for  catching  Norway  rats.  Set  the  trigger  low  and  horizontal 
with  spring  on  top.  Place  in  runs  either  indoors,  or  out. 
No  bait  is  needed.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  try  to  go  through 
and  are  too  lazy  to  jump  clear  of  the  trigger.  There  are 
very  few  misses  and.  I  think,  no  escapes  at  all.  If  the  trap  is 
found  tripped,   it   is  probably  the  work  of  mice. 

I  hesitate  to  suggest  anything  other  than  the  :^2  coil- 
spring  for  foxes,  but  I  set  out  to  make  the  dirt  hole  as 
"dog  resistant"  as  possible  and  have  been  rather  successful. 
It  has  been  amply  proven  that  my  version  of  the  dirt  hole 
will  catch  and  hold  foxes  quite  well  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  the  only  trapper  with  a  dog  problem,  so  here  goes. 
Make  the  set  like  the  illustration  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  publication  using  #2  Longspring  trap  and  place 
it  the  same,  except  just  as  close  to  the  hole  as  it  can  be  set. 
The  hole  should  be  at  not  less  than  forty-five  degrees  and 
sixty  seems  lietter.  A  fellow  too  lazy  to  cover  a  longspring 
trap  has  no  business  trying  to  trap.  No  need  for  a  pan 
cover,  but  a  fluffy  wad  of  dry  grass  under  the  pan  gives  me 
more  confidence,  even  though  the  trap  will  probably  work 
anyhow.  Theoretically  it  is  a  violation  of  good  technique, 
but  actually  it  does  not  matter  in  this  set.  Most  of  the 
foxes   will   be   caught   across   the   foot,   which   is   the   most 
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(gentle  eif 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 
West  Decatur,  Pennsylvania 


THE  lamp  illuminated  my  books,  the  arm  of  my  chair, 
and  extended  its  radiance  to  the  nearby  window  ledge. 
The  cabin  was  snug  and  comfortable.  A  hre  burned  in 
the  stone  fireplace  more  for  friendship  than  for  heat. 
Blundering  June  beetles  attracted  by  the  light  bumped  into 
the  glass  and  fell  to  the  ledge  of  the  window  or  the  ground 
beyond.  It  was  a  quiet  interlude  that  follows  a  busy  day  and 
I  was  half  drowsing  over  the  revision  of  a  manuscript.  I 
heard  the  strumming  bass  of  the  big  frogs  along  the  lake 
a  quarter  mile  to  the  west.  There  were  faint  flashes  of 
lightning  from  the  clouds  that  had  been  building  since 
sundown. 

A  faint  scratching  and  a  succession  of  birdlike  chirps 
brought  me  to  attention.  Staring  in  through  the  glass,  big 
eyes  glowing  pink  in  the  reflected  light,  in  a  white  vest  and 
a  cinnamon-sprinkled  coat,  was  the  four-footed  personifica- 
tion of  childhood  fairy  stories  come  to  life.  Elfin  best  de- 
scribes this  gentle  visitor  of  the  night. 


My  visitor  braced  one  hand  against  the  frame,  and  was 
peering  at  me  with  interest  when  suddenly  a  beetle  struck 
the  glass.  In  a  burst  of  action  he  captured  the  insect,  and 
sitting  erect,  holding  it  in  his  white-gloved  paws,  dined  with 
evident  pleasure.  In  a  few  minutes  his  mate  joined  him  and 
together  they  captured  and  devoured  not  only  beetles  but 
innumerable  moths.  They  discarded  legs,  wings  and  shards. 
My  tiny  visitors  were  having  a  busy  evening.  .  .  . 

During  the  winter  I  had  brought  to  the  cabin  the  pelt 
of  a  red  fox.  It  had  fallen  victim  of  a  fast-moving  vehicle 
that  left  the  skin  undamaged.  I  placed  the  stretcher  with 
the  pelt   on   a    wire   suspended   from   the   rafters.    It   was   a 


beautiful  fur  with  a  thick,  white-tipped  tail.  I  intended  to 
tan  it  for  a  wall  decoration.  After  an  absence  of  several 
weeks  I  returned  to  the  cabin.  The  tail  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  trimmed  with  a  pair  of  dull  scissors.  The  balance  of  the 
pelt  was  as  I  had  left  it.  ...  A  bird  house  swings  from  the 
ridge  rafter  outside.  I  found  my  fox  fur,  neatly  felted  into 
a  snug  nest  that  housed  a  pair  of  wide-eyed  flying  squirrels. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  light  a  bird  feeder  swings  from  the 
lower  branch  of  a  hemlock.  As  my  eyes  accommodated  to 
the  dim  light,  I  was  aware  that  other  squirrels  were  feeding 
and  playing  about.  The  woods  seemed  to  hold  a  multitude 
of  the  playful  little  animals. 

The  flying  squirrel,  a  gentle  social  creature,  prefers  to 
share  his  dwelling  with  others  of  its  kind.  I  have  repeatedly 
placed  wild  specimens  with  others  that  have  been  in  capti- 
vity for  some  time.  They  are  always  found  together  although 
there  are  several  unoccupied  nesting  boxes  conveniently 
available.  1  counted  seven  lined  up  on  the  feeder  although 
I  am  sure  that  there  were  many  more. 

A  neighbor  recently  evicted  16  from  the  loft  of  his  cottage. 
A  farmer  shot  and  trapped  21  that  had  secured  entrance 
to  his  granary  and  had  settled  down  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  Single  colonies  of  as  many  as  50  have  been 
observed  and  recorded. 

Flying  squirrels  are  so  docile  that  live-trapped  specimens 
can  be  handled  immediately  without  gloves.  They  can 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  bite.  When  they  do  use  their  teeth 
in  defense,  it  is  a  pinch  that  rarely  draws  blood.  A  mother 
will  defend  her  young  and  the  privacy  of  her  nursery  with 
her  teeth,  but  will  more  often  give  warning  by  striking  the 
invader  with  front  feet.   .  .  . 

A  young  pair  showed  how  much  they  craved  attention  by 
clinging  to  the  wire  of  their  spacious  cage  and  uttering  a 
succession  of  chirping  notes.  Their  voices  took  on  a  queru- 
lous quality  if  I  did  not  appear  promptly.  When  the  cage 
was  opened  they  jumped  to  my  extended  hand,  raced  up 
my  arm,  climbed  about  my  shoulders  and  delighted  to  in- 
vestigate my  pockets.  Tossed  into  the  air  they  glided  to  a 
landing  like  a  bit  of  thistledown.  They  were  the  darlings 
of  my  grandchildren.  They  cuddled  them  in  cupped  hands, 
held  them  close  to  their  cheeks,  and  called  them  "Chee-Chee" 
from  their  chattering  whispers.  After  fifteen  minutes  they 
were  content  to  return  to  their  cage.  Later,  given  their  free- 
dom, they  continued  to  use  the  cage  for  sleeping  quarters 
for  several  months. 

The  flying  squirrel  does  not  really  fly  although  it  has 
been  attempting  to  do  so  for  centuries.  It  is  rather  a  glider 


RamblingS        (Continued) 

secure  hold  of  all.  My  foxes  are  grays  and  second  only  to 
coons  as  demolition  and  escape  artists,  so  this  is  a  valued 
asset.  The  set  will  take  reds  as  well,  however. 

In  spite  of  what  some  say,  it  is  good  to  set  fox  traps  in 
pairs.  From  ten  to  a  couple  hundred  yards  apart  is  about 
right,  Often  two  foxes  will  be  caught,  but  more  important 
still,  if  a  possum  or  such  gets  in  one  set  you  still  have  one 
on  duty. 

If   anything   can    match    trapping   for   sport,    thrills   and 


never  ending  variety,  I  never  have  heard  of  it.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  acquire  firsthand  knowledge  about 
wildlife  in  general. 

One  last  word:  get  a  medium-priced  camera  with  flash 
attachment,  or,  better,  with  built-in  flash.  Learn  to  use  it 
and  carry  it  regularly.  If  you  don't,  you  will  be  sorry! 
Opportunities  to  observe,  and  to  photograph  what  you  see 
while  running  a  trap  line  are  endless,  and  can  be  as  re- 
warding as  the  trapping  itself. 
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and  parachutist.  It  may  drop  vertically  for  a  few  feet, 
membranes  ballooning  upward,  feet  extending  downward  to 
cushion  the  landing  and  tail  serving  as  a  rudder.  The  wings 
extend  from  wrist  to  ankle,  enclose  stiffening  rods  of  carti- 
lage that  is  fastened  at  the  wrist.  The  tail  is  strong,  flat  and 
rounded  at  the  tip.  Beside  its  function  as  a  rudder,  it 
serves  as  an  airbrake  during  landing.  The  flight  usually 
begins  high  in  a  tall  tree.  The  membranes  stretch  tightly, 
balloon  slightly,  and  vibrate  with  tension.  The  flat  tail  adds 
to  the  planing  surface.  By  the  lateral  and  vertical  movements 
of  the  tail  and  by  varying  the  slack  in  the  membranes,  the 
animal  controls  its  glide.  It  can  descend  in  a  very  tight 
spiral.  We  observed  this  maneuver  as  a  flyer  was  intercepted 
by  a  screech  owl.  The  squirrel  barely  escaped. 

Seldom  does  the  flying  squirrel  come  to  earth.  Possibly 
it  realizes  its  vulnerability  to  its  enemies.  It  prefers  to  land 
against  a  tree  trunk  at  a  height  of  six  or  more  feet.  In  the 
trees  it  surpasses  all  other  squirrels  in  quickness,  agility  and 
grace. 

The  flying  squirrel  is  seldom  seen  by  day  because  it  is 
almost  entirely  nocturnal.  At  dusk  it  comes  out  to  frolic 
before  settling  down  to  routine  feeding.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  of  activity  they  retire  to  spend  the  midnight  hours 
abed.  There  is  another  period  of  activity  just  before  dawn. 
Severe  storms  and  cold  keep  them  indoors,  but  moderately 
unsettled  weather  finds  them  going  about  their  business  as 
usual.  The  period  of  activity  may  be  somewhat  shortened 
during  bad  weather.  Moonlight  seems  to  stimulate  their  acti- 
vity as  it  does  that  of  other  animals. 

I  often  spread  my  sleeping  bag  at  the  foot  of  a  silver 
maple  that  stands  a  few  rods  from  the  woods.  The  flyers 
launch  from  the  top  of  a  sixty-foot  white  oak  and  glide 
across  to  a  feeding  station  I  have  established  for  their  con- 
venience in  the  maple.  It  is  easy  to  observe  their  rectangular 
silhouettes  against  the  sky  and  see  the  flash  of  their  white 
bellies  as  they  curve  upward  for  a  landing.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  detect  the  slightest  sound  as  they  touch  the  bark 
although  the  rasping  of  their  claws  is  audible  the  instant 
they  begin  to  climb.  They  race  to  the  top  of  the  maple, 
competing  to  be  the  first  to  glide  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
oak.  Their  paths  crisscross  in  the  air  while  they  communicate 
with  chirps  of  delight  like  the  laughter  of  small  boys  coasting 
down  hill.  This  sport  continues  for  an  hour  or  more  in  spite 
of  harassment  by  hunting  owls. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  one  of  a  team  that  studied  these 
smaU  rodents  for  the  Zoology  Department  of  a  University. 
One  of  the  captive  pairs  mated  February  22.  One  morning 
I  found  the  male  curled  up  dejectedly  in  the  corner  of  the 
cage,  his  tail  wrapped  around  his  face.  His  mate  had  evicted 
him  to  make  room  for  her  young.  I  placed  another  nest 
box  in  the  cage  for  his  use.  Under  natural  conditions  he 
usually  finds  a  nest  nearby  and  continues  to  associate  with 
the  female  when  she  leaves  her  nest  to  feed.  In  two  weeks 
he  is  allowed  to  share  the  nest  with  the  brood. 

The  young  were  naked  at  birth,  pink  in  color  with  the 
gray  hair  under  the  skin  showing  faintly.  There  were  a 
male  and  a  female  in  this  brood.  Other  broods  number  as 
many  as  six  with  a  slight  predominance  of  females.  Here  are 
notes  of  the  captive  pair. 

May  3:  Two  young  born  naked  -  -  gray  pink  -  -  eyes  closed. 
May  31:  Fully  furred  -  -  eyes  open  -  -  1/4  normal  weight  and 
size. 

June  18:  First  observed  feeding  on  solid  food. 
July   17:   Fully  furred   -   -  active   -   -  slightly   smaller   than 

parents. 


The  decaying  aspen  was  already  swaying  under  the  ax 
strokes  when  a  flying  squirrel  glided  down  from  a  high 
cavity.  There  was  a  punky  sound,  a  cloud  of  dust  and  rotting 
wood  as  the  tree  fell  across  the  camp  road.  Among  the 
debris  we  found  three  baby  squirrels.  I  gathered  them  into 
my  hat,  placed  them  on  the  ground  and  continued  to  search 
among  the  litter  lest  I  overlook  one.  Before  I  had  finished 
the  mother  had  found  them  and  had  grasped  one  by  the 
loose  skin  over  the  breast.  It  curled  around  her  neck, 
clinging  with  feet  and  tail  until  it  resembled  an  animated 
neckpiece.  Although  the  baby  was  almost  half  the  size 
of  the  mother  she  easily  climbed  a  nearby  tree  and  glided 
without  diflficulty  to  another.  Here  was  a  deserted  wood- 
pecker hole.  She  deposited  her  burden  and  returned  for 
another.  I  held  the  others  in  my  hand.  She  did  not  hesitate 
but  climbed  my  trouser  leg  and  took  them  one  by  one.  When 
all  were  safely  tucked  away  she  returned  and  searched  with 


care  lest  she  had  forgotten  one.  She  definitely  was  devoid 
of  any  number  concept.  I  have  experimented  repeatedly. 
.  .  .  Mother  flying  squirrels  definitely  cannot  count. 

When  nursing  her  young  she  sometimes  sits  upright 
folding  her  flying  membranes  about  them. 

Flying  squirrels  are  rarely  observed  by  humans  except 
when  they  are  frightened  from  their  nests  or  lured  to  a 
feeder.  Time  after  time  I  have  questioned  woodsmen  and 
find  that  very  few  have  even  fragmentary  knowledge  of 
these  animals.  Frequently  I  am  told  that  they  are  rare 
only  to   find  them  in  considerable  numbers. 

Older  forests  of  beech,  hickory  and  oak  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  cavities  are  good  habitat;  where  dense 
crowns  have  shaded  out  the  understory  and  left  the  flight 
lanes  unrestricted  are  preferred.  They  love  parks,  shaded 
by  old  trees,  and  frequently  are  found  near  woodland 
cottages  and  hunting  camps.  Occasionally  they  damage 
blankets,  mattresses,  clothing  and  "fox  skins." 

Although  they  prefer  cavities  in  trees  they  also  use  the 
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drays  of  other  squirrels.  I  suspect  that  they  also  make  drays 
of  their  own.  Invariably  the  nest  cavity  is  lined  with 
shredded  bark  with  bird  feathers  present  in  conspicuous 
numbers.  Knowing  their  fondness  for  flesh  I  wonder  if  the 
feathers  come  from  victims.  They  like  decaying  aspens 
where  the  woodpecker  has  made  a  cavity.  Do  they  wait 
until  the  owner  vacates  or  do  they  act  as  executioner? 

The  flying  squirrel  is  fond  of  a  wide  variety  of  foods. 
Seeds,  nuts,  berries,  buds,  insects,  eggs  and  baby  birds  are 
part  of  their  menu.  Trappers  that  work  forested  areas  catch 
many  in  baited  sets,  forestalling  the  capture  of  more  valu- 
able fur.  It  seems  to  prefer  walnut,  beech  and  hickory  nuts. 
The  trained  biologist  can  identify  the  work  of  the  flyer 
by  the  neat  circular  hole  he  cuts  in  the  blossom  end  of  the 
nut.  Other  smaller  squirrels  cut  through  the  thinner  side 
walls  while  the  larger  rodents  cut  the  shells  into  fragments. 

Squirrels  in  captivity  show  a  fondness  for  fruit.  Apples 
and  pears  are  their  favorites.  They  will,  when  given  a 
choice  of  a  wide  variety  of  foods,  choose  pecans,  hickory 
nuts,  apples,  sunflower  seeds,  eggs  and  raw  peanuts  in  that 
order.  They  are  fond  of  bee's  wax  and  grow  excited  at  its 
odor.  One  of  the  zoologists  conditioned  his  squirrels  by  feed- 
ing a  mixture  of  honey  and  egg  yolk. 

When  baiting  live  traps  I  use  a  mixture  of  chopped 
hickory  nuts,  grated  apple,  and  a  bit  of  wax.  In  captivity  they 
are  fond  of  graham  crackers  and  buttered  toast.  In  the 
north  they  need  animal  fats  and  visit  bird  feeders  where 
tallow  is  offered. 

A  friend  returned  to  the  patio  one  evening  after  bidding 
his  departing  guests  goodnight.  He  found  three  flying 
squirrels  pilfering  the  chocolate-covered  nuts  from  the  candy 
dish  that  had  been  left  unattended. 

Flying  squirrels  are  relatively  inoffensive.  Occasionally 
they  damage  stored  grain  or  offend  the  cottage  owner  by 
setting  up  housekeeping  in  his  absence.  A  friend  that  op- 
erates a  Florida  pecan  grove  is  required  to  carry  out  control 
measures  every  third  year. 

The  East  has  two  separate  species  of  the  flyers.  Volans  is 
common  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida  and  west  to  Texas. 
Sabrinus  ranges  northern  U.S.  and  Canada.  The  identifica- 
tion of  a  captured  specimen  is  simple.  If  the  belly  hair  is 
white  to  the  roots,  it  is  Volans.  If  the  base  color  of  the 
belly  hair  is  lead  color  it  is  sabrinus.  Sabrinus  is  generally 
larger,  browner  and  more  ruggedly  built. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  flyers  are  the  owls. 
In  one  study  thirty  percent  of  the  great  horned  owl  pellets 
had  identifiable  remains  of  flying  squirrels.  Night  hunting 
cats,  foxes,  weasels  and  other  carnivores  take  their  toll. 
Tree-climbing  snakes  hunt  the  young  and  terrestrial  snakes 
capture  them  on  the  ground.  Man  traps  and  destroys  them 
with  ruthlessness  when  they  invade  his  domain.  If  the 
predatory  boy  with  his  sling  and  air  rifle  can  be  intro- 
duced to  this  tiny  creature,  his  reformation  is  certain. 

If  you  have  never  met  this  gentle  elf,  then  walk  abroad 
and  when  you  find  a  tree  that  has  a  nesting  hole,  stop 
and  knock.  You  may  be  rewarded  with  the  appearance  of  a 
head  set  with  dark  inquisitive  eyes  that  seem  to  ask,  "Why 
did  you  knock?"  If  you  are  forceful  about  your  knocking, 
you  may  spill  a  half-dozen  gliders  toward  some  safer 
retreat.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  near  mature 
timber,  then  set  a  table  for  the  elves.  With  patience  they 
may  be  persuaded  to  take  food  from  your  fingers.  When 
this  happens  you  will  forever  look  with  kindness  on  the 
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gradual  with  little  sign  of  disturbance. 

Best  known  for  his  deep  doze  is  old  l)ruin,  the  largest  of 
the  seven.  The  bear  spends  afl  summer  and  fall  stuffing 
himself  with  fruits,  berries,  acorns,  hickory  nuts  and  other 
highly  nutritious  foods.  He  stores  up  fats  until  he's  a  roly- 
poly  ball  of  bear  grease  covered  with  a  loose  black  hide. 
When  fat  enough,  he  begins  to  fast — continuing  for  a  week 
or  more,  even  though  food  may  still  be  plentiful.  However, 
if  he  is  unhealthy,  extremely  cold,  or  has  broken  teeth,  he 
may  feed  until  actually  entering  the  den.  Even  healthy 
bears  skip  the  fasting  period  if  food  is  scarce. 

When  a  bear  first  enters  his  winter  home  he  is  easily 
wakened,  and  often  arises  without  being  disturbed  to  wander 
for  short  periods  before  returning  to  this  den.  He  finally 
settles  down,  and  as  the  bitter  cold  sets  in  he  goes  into  a 
real   stupor. 

A  bear's  den  may  be  a  shallow  hole  between  two  rocks,  a 
natural  cave,  or  a  hollow  tree.  He  can  enter  a  surprisingly 
small  hole,  giving  credence  to  the  mountain  saying  that  a 
"bear  can  get  into  any  hole  he  can  stick  his  head  into." 
It  is  during  hibernation  that  the  cubs,  at  birth  no  larger 
than  a  ground  squirrel,  are  born.  They  begin  to  nurse  im- 
mediately and,  by  spring,  are  the  teddy-bear  looking  imps 
we  sometimes  see  in   national  forests  and  parks. 

Witnesses  have  described  a  hibernating  bear  in  below-zero 
weather  as  "trembling  violently  but  warm  to  the  touch." 
Strangely  enough,  dogs  apparently  cannot  scent  a  bear  in 
its  winter  den. 

Old  bruin  usually  comes  out  of  his  den  almost  as  fat  as 
as  he  went  in.  He  drinks  heavily  the  first  few  days,  but  eats 
very  little.  A  warming  trend  in  winter  wiH  often  wake  a 
bear,  and  tracks  are  seen  in  the  January  snows  of  the  high 
country  in  some  states. 

The  raccoon  also  sleeps  rather  than  hibernates.  Very  cold 
weather  will  drive  him  to  his  den,  and  a  long  sleep,  but 
above  freezing  weather   wiH   start   him   grabbing  for  food. 

Our  native  groundhog  is  a  true  hibernator.  He  feeds 
heavily  until  the  last  of  September  or  so  when  he  retires 
for  the  season,  even  though  food  may  be  abundant.  Two 
groundhogs  often  use  the  same  den,  which  is  usually  in  the 
woods  some  distance  from  their  normal  summer  burrows  in 
the   fields  and   meadows. 

The  drastic  changes  in  body  functions  of  the  true  hiber- 
nator are  quite  pronounced  in  the  groundhog.  His  summer 
breathing  rate  of  35  times  per  minute  (and  up  to  120 
when  excited)  is  reduced  to  once  each  six  minutes,  and  his 
normal  97  degree  temperature  falls  to  38  degrees.  He  hiber- 
nates 20  to  24  weeks,  usually  emerging  from  his  den  about 
March. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  "Groundhog  Day"  and  the 
story  that  the  groundhog  comes  out  each  year  on  February 
2nd.  If  he  sees  his  shadow,  he  supposedly  retires  for  six 
weeks  more.  Ernest  Seton  in  his  Lives  of  Game  Animals 
says  the  popular  superstition  has  this  much  truth:  "The 
groundhog  sometimes  comes  out  as  early  as  the  first  week 
in  February.  If  at  that  time  the  sun  shines  brightly  on  the 
snow,  it  means  frosty  weather  and  forecasts  a  late  spring. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  snow  and  low-hanging  rain  clouds 
are  evidence  of  an  open  winter,  and  that  fosters  early 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  groundhog." 

The  eastern  chipmunk  is  another  true  hibernator.  He 
stays  in  his  den  about  13  weeks.  Prior  to  going  to  sleep,  he 
stores  tremendous  quantities  of  seeds  and  nuts  by  making 
many  repeated  trips  with  an  acorn  or  other  food  carefully 
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carried  in  each  cheek  pouch.  He  carefully  trims  off  the 
sharp  tips  before  popping  such  as  an  acorn  into  his  mouth. 
This  stored  food  serves  him  somewhat  the  same  purpose  as 
fat  in  a  bear  and  groundhog — it  carries  him  through  the 
cold,  lean  days  of  early  spring. 

The  chipmunk  usually  wakes  in  March,  or  later,  depen- 
ing  on  the  area  of  the  country  he  resides  in.  Upon  emerg- 
ing, he  mounts  a  log  and  sings  loudly  with  a  birdy  "chuck- 
chuck."  Few  people  recognize  the  singing  of  a  chipmunk. 
He  has  a  sharp  whistle  and  an  odd  "chonk-chonk-chonk," 
very  similar  to  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hooves  on  pavement. 

Bats  u.sually  den  in  caves  where  they  gather  by  the 
thousands.  While  they  do  not  store  fat,  they  do  empty  their 
alimentary  canal  and  go  through  other  physiological  changes. 
They  may  hibernate  up  to  seven  months,  although,  unlike 
other  true  hibernators,  they  may  be  seen  flying  during 
mild  periods  of  the  winter. 

The  jumping  mouse  is  a  small  creature  with  an  extremely 


The    raccoon    is    not   a    hibernator    and    is    abroad    often    during    winter. 

long  tail  who  jumps  like  a  tiny  kangaroo.  He  sleeps  26  to 
28  weeks. 

Much  is  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  sleepers  and  their 
physiology  during  this  period.  Study  of  the  smaller  animals 
which  truly  hibernate  is  not  difficult;  they  can  be  dug  up 
and  freely  handled  while  asleep.  Dr.  David  E.  Davis  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  used  a  large  room  with  tempera- 
ture control  while  doing  graduate  studies  on  hibernation  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  This  enabled  him  to  control 
hibernation  in  woodchucks  while  observing  them  and  their 
bodily  functions. 

Study  of  the  larger  animals,  which  do  not  truly  hibernate, 
presents  greater  problems.  Much  information  has  been 
gathered  from  pet  bear  and  raccoons  who  went  through  their 
normal  winter  cycle  under  buildings  or  in  imheated  sheds. 
Joe  Van  Wormer,  in  his  book.  The.  World  of  the  Black  Bear, 
sites  instances  where  wild  bear  have  been  found  in  dens 
and  observed  regularly  throughout  the  winter.  Strangely 
enough,  some  of  these  bears  awakened  immediately  upon  the 


The    bear    is    a    good    sleeper    and    the    largest.    In    spring,    sows    teach 

cubs    born    during    hibernation    to    fend    for    themselves,    as    in    tearing 

apart  rotting    logs  in  search   of  juicy   grubs. 

approach  of  man,  while  others  were  completely  oblivious 
to  visitors. 

Hibernation  is  a  deep  sleep  during  which  an  animal  by- 
passes long  periods  of  time  when  food  is  scarce.  It  is  such  a 
remarkable  sleep  that  hibernating  animals  are  being  studied 
with  an  eye  to  attaining  this  state  for  future  space  travelers. 

A  recent  movie,  "2001 :  A  Space  Ody.ssey,"  portrayed  the 
bulk  of  the  crew  of  a  large  space  ship  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  while  enroute  to  a  distant  planet.  When  asked 
about  the  feasibility  of  this  for  future  space  travelers.  Dr. 
Davis  agreed  it  has  definite  possibilities  and  has  been  con- 
sidered by  a  number  of  scientists,  although  he  was  unaware 
of  the  extent  of  such  considerations.  He  did  suggest,  though, 
that  the  first  use  of  this  condition  might  consist  of  an  in- 
dividual's being  in  a  state  of  torpor  for  possibly  three  or 
four  days  at  a  time,  being  roused  at  regular  intervals.  This 
would  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  food  and  water  needed. 

It  seems  quite  logical  that  some  day  man  himself  may  be- 
come the  eighth  sleeper. 

Space     travelers     may     someday     benefit     from     studies     of     hibernation 

which    could    lead    to    clues    as   to    how   to    reduce    needs   for    food    and 

water    during    prolonged    trips. 
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Bear    John  (Continued  from   page  5) 

Old  Tige  in  and  rest  him  for  the  night,  but  the  hound  would 
have  none  of  that.  The  fever  of  the  chase  raced  wild  through 
his  veins  and  only  a  dead  bear  could  stop  it. 

Bear  John  stumbled  on,  following  first  the  trail,  and  again 
taking  a  short-cut  when  the  silvery  voice  out  ahead  told  him 
that  the  bear  had  changed  his  course.  He  rested  more  fre- 
quently now,  and  he  realized  that  the  bear  and  hound  had 
also  slowed.  Old  Tige  was  worrying  the  big  brute  more  but 
he  was  not  ready  to  make  a  stand.  It  was  several  hours  past 
midnight  before  the  old  hound's  great  bass  voice  quickened 
as  he  sang  the  treed  song. 

Bear  John  realized  that  he  could  not  approach  sufficiently 
close  in  the  darkness  to  make  a  killing  shot,  but  would  rather 
only  flush  the  quarry.  Yet  they  were  now  going  into  the 
fourth  day  of  the  hunt  and  Old  Tige  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  And  if  he  did  not  move 
in  the  bear  might  rest  on  his  perch  while  the  old  hound 
fretted  himself  below.  Bear  John  decided  to  jump  the 
Sycamore.  As  expected,  he  left  his  perch  on  the  man's  ap- 
proach and  continued  on  around  the  mountain,  climbing 
now  and  fighting  more  often  as  the  dog  pushed  him  close. 

It  was  nearing  noon  before  the  bayed  call  of  the  old 
hound  rang  clear  around  the  frozen  benches  of  Flat  Moun- 
tain. Ole  Tige  had  apparently  driven  the  bear  into  the 
craggy  haunts  of  Chimney   Rock  at  Black  Lake. 

That  was  treacherous  territory  even  with  good  footing, 
so  it  was  doubly  dangerous  today.  It  was  heavy  laurel 
country.  One  could  normally  see  no  farther  than  the  nearest 
bend  in  the  trail.  There  were  great  fields  of  piled  sandstone 
boulders  that  must  be  crossed,  and  a  series  of  cavernous 
dens,  including  the  one  that  Bear  John  had  found  under 
the  waterfall.  And,  as  expected,  that  was  where  he  found 
the  bear  holed   up. 

Old  Tige's  soaked  coat  indicated  that  he  had  been  beyond 
the  waterfall,  but  he  now  held  his  distance  before  it  and 
sang  his   melodious  song. 

Bear  John  eased  in  close  but  he  could  see  nothing  thru 
the  curtain  of  falling  water.  He  held  his  40-60  along  his  side 
with  the  hammer  thumbed  back  and  his  finger  on  the 
trigger.  He  knew  then  that  if  he  were  to  take  the  bear  he 
had  to  see  beyond  the  falling  water. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  leap  through  the  water  with  gun 
at  ready.  But  this  he  dismissed  as  too  dangerous.  He  de- 
cided to  slowly  move  his  head  through  the  curtain  of  water 
and  have  a  look-see. 

When  the  lack  of  water  beating  on  his  face  told  the  man 
that  he  was  beyond  the  fall,  he  opened  his  eyes  to  find  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  biggest,  meanest  looking  forest 
critter   he   had   ever   faced. 

The  Sycamore  Bear  charged  through  the  fall  and  Bear 
John  was  bowled  over  backwards.  The  ball  from  his  gun 
wefit  wild  as  he  fell,  and  the  bear  was  upon  him. 

Then  it  was  that  Old  Tige,  seeing  his  master  in  a  sorry 
predicament,  forsook  all  that  caution  that  had  kept  him  alive 
through  many  a  bear  fight  heretofore.  He  drove  straight 
for  the  great  throat  that  was  exposed  as  the  bear  came  up. 

The  Sycamore  reared  and  grasped  the  hound  by  the  small 
of  the  back,  and  there  came  the  sickening  snap  of  bones  as 
he  shook  the  dog  and  flung  him  aside.  But  those  few  seconds 
gave  Bear  John  time  to  ram  another  shell  into  the  chamber 
and   fire.  The   bear  crumpled  forward. 

The  man  scrambled  to  his  feet,  bruised  and  unnerved. 
Before  him  was  the  prostrate  and  motionless  bear  and 
farther   stifl   was  faithful   Old   Tige. 

The  old  hound   whimpered   softly   and   tried   to   drag  his 


wounded  body  forward  with  his  front  feet.  Bear  John  could 
see  that  his  back  legs  were  useless,  and  the  thought  that  Old 
Tige  might  never  walk  again  struck  him  like  a  blow  from 
a  hammer. 

Then  it  was  that  the  man  set  his  gun  down  and  ran  to  the 
dog.  And,  as  though  he  had  been  merely  playing  dead,  the 
bear  leaped  up  and  charged. 

Bear  John  had  reached  the  rifle,  whirled,  and  was  back- 
ing away  to  give  room  to  level  and  fire  when  the  Sycamore's 
charge  caught  him  and  sent  him  spinning  back  over  the 
cliff.  He  came  to  rest  some  forty  feet  down  in  the  heavy 
mud  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  And  the  bear  loomed  ponderous 
above  as  he  paused  briefly  then  began  to  back  down  the 
incline. 

Bear  John  dug  his  40-60  out  of  the  mud,  but  it  was  fouled 
beyond  use.  He  righted  himself  and  hastily  drew  his  belt 
knife.  But  the  speed  of  the  bear's  slide  drove  him  onto  the 
man  so  rapidly  that  he  went  down  before  he  could  drive 
the   knife   home. 

In  his  many  years  of  hunting  bear  the  old  hunter  had 
killed  the  heavy-furred  creatures  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable manner.  His  left  arm  carries  to  this  day  massive 
scars  where  he  used  it  to  save  his  throat  while  he  cut  a 
bear's  vitals  out  with  his  sheath  knife.  And  his  body  is 
marked  with  many  scars  where  wounded  bears  died  hard. 
But  as  he  sank  in  the  mud  that  day  with  six  feet  of  bear 
driving  him  down,  the  sands  of  time  seemed  indeed  to  have 
run  very  low. 

Suddenly,  for  no  visible  reason,  the  Sycamore  Bear  reared 
from  off  Bear  John  and  whirled  about.  The  man  scrambled 
up,  wiping  mud  from,  his  face  and  eyes. 

Using  every  ounce  of  strength  in  his  lean,  hard  body, 
Bear  John  lunged  at  the  back  of  the  hulking  form.  He 
wrapped  his  left  arm  about  the  bear's  neck  and  sank  the 
knife  to  the  hilt  and  twisted.  Again  and  again  he  stabbed, 
until  the  great  body  went  limp.  Only  then  did  he  see  what 
had  caused  the  bear  to  whirl  in  those  final  moments  when 
it  seemed  that  time  had  run  out  for  the  hunter. 

Old  Tige,  fully  aware  of  the  fury  of  the  fray  and  game 
to  the  end.  had  dragged  his  wounded  and  pain-wracked  body 
over  the  cliff  to  join  his  master  in  that  final  great  battle. 
He  latched  onto  a  heavy-furred  ham  with  his  great  jaws. 
Unable  to  flee  he  had  been  at  the  bear's  complete  mercy 
when  he  whirled.  In  those  brief  moments  the  Sycamore's 
massive  jaws  had  crushed  the  head  of  the  faithful  old 
hound.  Yet  even  in  death  he  refused  to  release  his  grip  on 
the  bear. 

Bear  John  stood  up.  His  story  was  almost  over.  While 
he  talked  the  fire  burned  low  but  no  one  moved  to  re-fuel  it. 
The  old  man  stood  tall  and  proud,  yet  as  he  gazed  down  at 
the  dying  embers  he  looked,  for  the  first  time,  his  full 
seventy   years. 

"Sometimes  victory  is  bitter,"  Bear  John  spoke  again, 
and  his  voice  was  soft  and  low.  "Old  Tige  won  that  day.  He 
meant  to  save  me  and  he  did  ....  But  me,  I  killed  the 
greatest  bear  that  has  ever  been  known  to  stalk  these  parts. 
...  But  I  lost." 

The  old  man  turned  and  walked  away  from  the  fire  and 
stood  for  a  long  moment  gazing  up  at  the  deep  blue  heavens 
that  glittered  in  the  crisp  stillness  of  the  autumn  night. 
Maybe  he  was  living  again  that  greatest  of  his  many  hunts 
with  the  old  hound:  or  maybe  he  was  searching  for  a  new 
star  out  there — a  star  that  waited  in  the  vastness  of  space 
for  the  master  and  that  final  fanciful  hunt  that  would  last 
throughout   eternity. 

We  left  him  to  his  silence. 


JANUARY,  1970 
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Virginia    Wildlife    Federation 
Elects    New    Officers 


Photo    by    Capitol    &    Glogan 
Washington,    D.C. 

Carl  A.  Wiberg  of  Arlington  was 
elected  president  of  the  Virginia  Wild- 
life Federation  during  that  group's  an- 
nual   meeting    in    Virginia    Beach. 

Mr.  Wiberg  has  served  with  the  Fed- 
eration for  15  years  and  has  held 
positions  as  editor  of  the  Federation 
Record;  Chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Conservation  Achievement  Awards  Pro- 
gram, two  years;  director  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  Federation  and  many 
other  conservation -oriented  positions. 
In  addition  he  served  on  the  Governor's 
Conservation  Council  and  worked  with 
other  conservation  organizations. 

Living  in  northern  Virginia  all  his 
life,  Mr.  Wiberg's  conservation  thrust 
has   been   toward   urban   problems. 

Mr.  Wiberg  strongly  supported  sound 
conservation  practices  as  well  as  em- 
phasized that  the  Virginia  Wildlife 
Federation's  main  endeavor  during  his 
administration  would  be  to  "guarantee 
clean  land  and  pure  water  for  the  use 
of  Virginia's  future  generations."  Mr. 
Wiberg  went  on  to  urge  that,  "the  time 
to  act  is  now  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
wildlife  right  of  ways  and  estuaries 
from  the  continued  pursuit  of  the  com- 
mercial  landgrabber." 

In  addition  to  his  efforts  in  the  north- 
ern Virginia  area,  Mr.  Wiberg  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  encouraging  good 
conservation  practices  in  Westmoreland 
County. 


Also  elected  were  Cliff  Golden,  Vir- 
ginia Reach,  first  vice-president;  James 
Savedge,  Wakefield,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; James  Miles,  Alexandria,  execu- 
tive secretary;  Alex  Carmean,  Newport 
News,  treasurer;  and  William  Wagner, 
recording   secretary. 

Lake  Burke  Muskie 


J 

Fairfax    Co.    Park    Auth. 

This  35  inch  IO'/2  pound  musltie  caught  by 
Richard  Cloth  fronn  Lake  Burke  is  the  first  to 
be  taken  following  stocking  by  the  Comnnission 
in  1966.  The  Falls  Church  Angler  took  the  big 
pike  on  a  deep  running  lure  trolled  with  an 
electric    trolling    motor. 

How-To  Housing  Book  for  Bird  Fans 


g("*''  .' 


"Homes  for  Birds,"  a  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  booklet  for  back- 
yard conservationists  and  birders  who 
wish  to  construct  practical  bird  houses, 
is  now  available  through  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402,  for  20  cents  a  copy. 

The    selection    of    bird    houses    illus- 


trated should  satisfy  the  whims  of  in- 
dividual bird  enthusiasts  and  allow 
them  to  construct  these  nest  boxes  with 
ease.  Information  is  provided  in  the 
booklet  for  offering  nesting  birds  maxi- 
mum protection  from  predators  and  for 
carrying  out  proper  sanitation  practices 
such  as  cleaning  the  boxes  between 
broods. 

"Homes  for  Birds"  contains  an  assort- 
ment of  useful  information.  One  section 
devoted  to  types  of  birds  attracted  to 
various  backyard  environments  provides 
flexibility  in  the  choice  of  birds  to  at- 
tract. Those  interested  in  obtaining  the 
book  should  order  it  by  its  title,  "Homes 
for  Birds,"  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing  Office  address  listed  above. 

Would  You    Believe   a   6   Pt.   Doe? 


This   rack,   of  which   most  Virginia    hunters  would 

be    proud,    graces   the    head    of   a    doe    killed    by 

Carrol     Loving     in     King     George     County.    The 

freak  deer  weighed    175   pounds. 

Lady    Angler    Lands    Big    One 


Pat  Guthrie  of   Richmond    proudly  shows  off  her 

8    pound   3   ounce   citation    largemouth   from   the 

Game  Commission's  Powhatan   Lakes.  She  landed 

the    prize    on    a    casting    outfit. 
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Food    For    Pittsylvania    Game 


Student     and     teacher     in     prize-winning     patch. 

In  the  photo  above  vocational  agri- 
culture teacher  Bob  Pollok  (right) 
points  out  Japanese  millet  to  Wayne 
Thomas  Moore,  Dan  River  High  School 
junior  and  Pittsylvania  County's  '69-'70 
FFA  wildlife  feed  patch  contest  winner. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  millet  had  been 
included  in  the  seed  mixture  provided 
annually  by  the  Commission  of  Game 
and   Inland   Fisheries. 

Chatham  High  sophomore  David 
Goad  was  runner-up  and  Ben  Wyatt, 
Jr.,  of  Gretna  High  placed  third.  J.  D. 
Hiler,  the  county's  Izaak  Walton  League 
president,  presented  the  winners  with 
cash  awards  provided  by  the  League. 
(Moore  had  previously  received  a  hunt- 
ing coat  for  placing  first  in  his  school.) 
Over  800  plots  were  planted  to  furnish 
food  for  small  game  from  September 
through  March.  The  program  has  been 
termed  excellent  motivation  for  boys  to 
appreciate  wild  game  of  their  area. 
(Courtesy  P.  J.  Myers 
Pittsylvania   Vo-Ag   Coordinator) 

Angling  Teamwork 

Last  October  a  Chickahominy  River  fishing  trip 
brought  Joey  Garrison  his  first  largemouth  bass 
linnit  catch.  Father  Joe  T.  Garrison  and  his 
14-year-old  son  both  got  their  limits  of  two  to 
four  pound  fish  about  four  miles  above  Chicka- 
hominy Park  in  an  area  many  fishermen  call 
the  shipyards.  They  used  surface  plugs,  mostly 
Jitterbugs,  and   purple  plastic  worms. 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch  photo  by  C.  Lynn 


Youth    Bags    Turkey    With    Arrow! 


Aiming   for  Safety 


Randy    Townsend 

A  17-year-old  Roanoke  hunter  could 
easily  become  the  envy  of  scores  of  tur- 
key hunters  who  have  been  skunked — 
even  with  guns.  This  young  man,  Randy 
Townsend,  bagged  a  nine-pound  turkey 
with  bow  and  arrow !  He  had  purchased 
the  bow  only  a  few  days  before. 

Randy  nailed  the  bird  during  the 
second  week  of  the  turkey  season  in  No- 
vember. He  was  hunting  on  private 
land  in  Craig  County  one  afternoon 
after  school  when  his  magic  moment 
came. 

He  entered  the  woods,  at  the  foot  of 
Sinking  Creek  Mountain,  at  3:30  p.m. 
after    he    finished    classes   at   Roanoke's 


Courtesy  Daily  News-Record,  Harrisonburg 

With  a  few  laughs,  a  lot  of  personal  experi- 
ences, and  some  good  advice,  three  Virginia 
game  wardens  gained  attention  from  260  Elk- 
ton  High  School  boys  last  fall  as  they  presented 
the  National  Rifle  Association  hunter  safety 
course.  Here  warden  Jesse  Updike  takes  aim 
while  Ronald  Wilfong  describes  safety  zones. 
William  Tuttle  (right)  was  the  third  instructor 
of  the  7th- 1 0th  graders.  Although  the  course  is 
sponsored  by  the  Game  Commission,  materials 
are  paid  for  by  the  Massanutten  Hunt  Club 
and  the   Merck   Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


Patrick  Henry  High  School.  At  about 
5:30,  he  spotted  the  turkey  about  35 
yards  off.  He  took  aim,  let  go,  and  his 
arrow  sailed  true.  It  took  off  the  tur- 
key's  head. 

Randy's  dad,  Dudley  Townsend,  said 
that  both  of  them  had  hunted  the  same 
Craig  area  for  the  past  three  years 
without  success.  Randy  was  alone,  how- 
ever, when  he   bagged  the  turkey. 

After  the  youth's  fantastic  shot,  his 
pop  figured  he'd  have  to  try  to  dupli- 
cate the  feat — for  one  good  reason,  if 
no  other.  He  wound  up  cleaning  the 
bird.  — OZZIE  WORLEY 

Roanoke 


A  Lot  of  Bird 

James  Fred  Elder,  12,  (4-H  Club  member  and 
Appomattox  Elementary  student)  killed  his 
first  gobbler  last  spring  and  found  out  that 
18  pounds  of  turkey  can  be  quite  a  load  to 
take  out  of  the  woods.  His  brother.  Bud,  8, 
wasn't  in  on  the  hunt,  but  from  the  smile  on 
his  face  it  appears  he  anticipated  the  eating 
part  of  the  adventure.  The  boys  are  sons  of 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     J.     F.     Elder,     Appomattox. 

Courtesy  Appomattox  Times-Virginian 


Big  Catch,   Big  Smile 

Bob  Hopkins,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hop- 
kins of  Blacksburg,  holds  the  four  carp  he 
caught  in  the  VPI  duck  pond.  The  fsh  on  the 
left  weighed  over  four  pounds.  High  school 
student  Lawrence  Heiskell  was  the  photographer. 
Courtesy  The  News  Messenger,  Blacksburg 
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Placement  of  Gear  Helps 
Performance 

The  placement  of  gear  and  passen- 
gers aboard  your  boat  may  have  quite 
an  effect  on  its  performance.  Simply 
moving  one  person  from  a  front  to  a 
rear  seat  may  improve  the  planing 
characteristic  considerably. 

Boats,  especially  small  boats,  are 
sensitive  to  placement  of  weight.  Too 
much  weight  forward  will  cause  them 
to  plow  and  not  attain  top  speed.  Like- 
wise, too  much  weight  in  the  stern  will 
cause  them  to  ride  with  the  stern  low 
and  Could  cause  porpoising  and  result- 
ing lack  of  speed. 

Three  "C's"  of  Boating 

To  acquire  the  requisites  for  a  life- 
time of  boating  enjoyment,  learn  the 
three  "C's"  of  boating — courtesy,  com- 
mon sense  and  care. 

There  are  a  number  of  general  rules 
which  fall  under  the  heading  of  courtesy. 
These  should  become  second  nature.  For 
instance,  slow  down  when  passing  an- 
other boat  and  stay  well  clear.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  other  boat  is 
smaller,  or  anchored,  or  fishing.  One 
thing  to  remember  about  fishermen: 
Often  a  fishing  boat  will  be  trolling  lines 
from  the  stern.  You  should  avoid  any 
possibility  of  cutting  across  those  lines 
or  breaking  off  a  fish  that  the  other  boat 
may  be  fighting. 

DON'T  CROWD 

Crowding  too  close  to  another  boat, 
either  to  anchor  or  to  view  the  occu- 
pants, is  rude  and  an  invasion  of 
privacy.  If  you  are  fishing  and  you  see 
another  boat  catching  fish,  it  is  very 
tempting  to  up  anchor  and  move  close 
by  or  to  swing  in  behind  them  and  troll 
in  their  wake.  Avoid  the  temptation. 
The  other  boat  has  as  much  right  to  be 
in  the  area  as  you  do,  and  it  is  an  un- 
written law  that  the  first  boat  on  the 
scene  has  claim  to  that  particular  area 
until  he  chooses  to  give  it  up. 

Slow  your  boat  down  when  you  are 
close  to  shore,  in  a  narrow  channel,  or 
approaching  or  leaving  a  dock.  This  is 
courteous  to  people  on  shore  who  might 
be  disturbed  by  your  boat's  wake,  and 


contributes  to  safety  since  there  is  little 
room  to  maneuver  in  a  confined  or  shal- 
low space.  Near  shore  or  dock  is  also 
more  liable  to  have  swimmers  in  the 
water  than  anywhere  else. 

GIVE  ASSISTANCE 
Whenever  you  see  another  boat  in 
trouble,  give  whatever  aid  you  can. 
This  is  an  imwritten  but  universal  law. 
Trouble  aboard  a  boat  is  different  from 
trouble  on  land.  There  is  nothing  that 
a  person  can  do  except  call  for  help, 
swim  for  help,  or  try  to  fix  the  prob- 
lem. Remember,  someday  it  might  be 
your  turn  to  need  help. 

Don't  desecrate  the  waterways  by 
throwing  refuse  overboard.  Even  if 
dumped  far  offshore,  garbage  and  litter 
will  float  ashore  to  litter  beaches  and 
harbors. 

SAFETY  REQUIREMENTS 
In  the  field  of  safety,  don't  tie  up 
to  buoys  and  channel  markers  except 
in  emergencies,  and  don't  anchor  in  the 
middle  of  a  channel.  This  interferes 
with  traffic  in  the  channel.  Share  the 
waterways.  Others  have  as  much  right 
to  them  as  you  do. 

Don't  overload!  This,  along  with 
speed  in  congested  areas,  is  probably 
the  most  ignored  boating  safety  rule. 

Make  sure  that  you  carry  the  legally 
required  safety  items.  This  list  will  vary 
according  to  the  size  and  type  of  boat, 
so  if  you  want  to  know  what  your  boat 
requires,  ask  your  boat  dealer,  or  call 
the  Coast  Guard.  They'll  be  glad  to  tell 
you. 

WATCH  THE  WEATHER 
Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  weather  par- 
ticularly if  you  venture  far  from  shore. 
A  storm  can  build  up  in  an  unbelieveably 
short  time  on  the  water.  Give  yourself 
plenty  of  leeway  to  make  it  back  to  the 
dock  and  keep  an  eye  out  for  places 
where  you  can  run  to  shelter  if  the 
weather  catches  you  out  in  the     pen. 

Watch  yourself  in  good  weather,  too. 
You  sunburn  faster  on  a  boat  than  al- 
most anywhere  else.  Reflection  off  the 
water  doubles  the  sun's  power,  and  a 
severe  case  of  sunburn  can  immobilize 
you  or  cause  sun  stroke.  Children,  par- 
ticularly, don't  realize  how  fast  they  can 


get  a  bad  burn  when  on  the  water.  Keep 
suntan  oil  or  cream  aboard  and  use  it. 

In  general,  use  common  sense  and 
care  aboard  your  boat,  And  remember, 
courtesy  is  an  unwritten  boating  rule. 
Boating  is  fun.  But  everybody  has  a 
right   to  that   fun. 

Match    Motor   to    Boat 

An  outboard  motor  should  be  matched 
to  the  specifications  of  the  boat.  Every 
boat  is  "rated'  for  maximum  and  mini- 
mun  horsepower  by  its  manufacturer. 
As  a  general  rule,  it's  best  to  select  a 
motor  close  to,  but  not  over,  the  maxi- 
mum rating. 

Build  Pride 

Seasonal  boat  maintenance  is  another 
area  where  chores  can  be  delegated.  In 
limited  doses,  painting,  polishing  and 
lubricating  will  instill  pride  in  equip- 
ment and  teach  the  child  to  respect 
property,  a  respect  and  pride  that  will 
spill  over  into  everyday  life. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber is,  never  force  anything  on  chil- 
dren, even  fun.  If  you  use  common 
sense  and  imagination,  you'll  be  able 
to  develop  in  your  children  abilities  that 
will  make  them  assets  to  your  boating 
enjoyment. 

Don't  Save   Fuel 

Stop!  Don't  save  that  extra  fuel  until 
next  spring.  Stored  fuel  loses  its  "high 
ends."  Leftover  gas  is  usually  hard, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  to  ignite.  Gas 
evaporates  faster  than  oil,  and  this  oil- 
rich  mixture  will  cause  excessive  smok- 
ing and  foul  plugs  faster  even  if  it  does 
start    next    spring. 

Cooking   Aboard   Calls  for  Safety 

Cookouts  and  boating  are  real  go- 
togethers,  but  don't  carry  togetherness 
too  far. 

If  you  carry  a  charcoal  cooker  aboard 
your  boat,  plan  to  do  your  cooking  on 
shore,  safely  away  from  any  gasoline. 
If  you're  forced  to  "cook  aboard"  take 
a  few  simple  precautions.  Place  the 
cooker  as  far  away  from  the  engine  com- 
partment as  possible.  Be  equally  careful 
with  any  stored  gasoline.  The  immediate 
cooking  area  should  also  be  cleared  of 
any  combustible  material. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington 


THE  winter  wren  is  the  smallest  of  the  wrens  in  our 
area.  There  are  two  varieties,  only  slightly  different, 
occurring  in  eastern  America.  One,  the  eastern  winter 
wren,  Troglodytes  troglodytes  hiemalis,  nests  from  far  north 
in  Canada  down  to  central  Michigan  and  northern  New 
England.  The  other,  Troglodytes  troglodytes  pullus,  the 
Appalachian  winter  wren,  breeds  from  eastern  West  Vir- 
ginia, down  the  mountains  to  Mount  Rogers  in  Virginia, 
and  on  to  Brasstown  Bald  in  northeastern  Georgia.  Both 
forms  winter  in  western  Virginia  as  well  as  to  the  Gulf 
coast   and    northern   Texas. 

Specimens  of  both  forms  have  been  collected  at  Lexing- 
ton, the  eastern  on  October  3,  1938,  and  the  Appalachian 
on  December  20,  1937. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  or  subspecies  of  the  winter 
wren.  Since  this  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  species  of 
birds,  there  are  not  only  a  dozen  varieties  in  the  North 
American  list  but  still  other  subspecies  occur  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

The  Appalachian  winter  wren  prefers  spruce  for  its  nesting 
territory  but  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  it.  Dr.  Alexander 
Wetmore  and  the  writer  collected  the  first  Virginia  specimen 
on  Mt.  Rogers  on  June  3,  1937.  It  has  been  found  in 
Highland  County  by  Dr.  Maurice  Brooks,  on  High  Knob 
in  Wise  County  by  C.  E.  Addy,  and  on  Hawksbill  in  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  by  Dr.  Wetmore.  It  has  been 
collected  at  Lexington  in  winter  and  in  Montgomery  County 
in   March. 

The  winter  wren  is  one  of  our  smallest  birds,  smaller  even 
than  the  house  wren.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  length.  It  is 
characterized  by  its  dark  belly,  marked  with  bars,  and  its 
very  short  tail. 

This  bird  is  quite  furtive  in  its  movements.  Usually 
found  in  dark  ravines  or  in  brush  piles,  it  darts  in  and  out 
like  a  tiny  shadow.  You  see  it  best  when  in  its  territory 
you  sit  or  stand  motionless  and  wait  for  it  to  begin  to  move 
or  to  sing. 

The  song  is  surprisingly  loud  for  so  tiny  a  bird.  It  is 
intricate,  sustained  and  lovely,  a  succession  of  beautiful 
trills  and  warbles,  the  more  striking  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
dark  shadows. 
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